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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the beginning of the volume for 1892, a 
change will be made by the publishers in the system 
of dating HaRPER’s Bazar. The date of the paper 
will be made to coincide with the date of publica- 
tion. Up to this time No. 1 of each volume, al- 
though dated in January, has actually been issued 
in the middle of December. 

No. 52 of Vol. XXIV. will be issued on December 
12th, and will bear the date of December 26 (1), 1891. 

No. 1 of Vol. XXV. will bear the date of Satur- 
day, January 2, 1892. The two numbers between 
No. 52 for 1891 and No. 1 for 1892 will be issued as 
follow Ss: 2 

Supplementary No. 53 on December 19th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (2). Supplement- 
ary No.54 will be issued on December 26th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (3). 

Subscribers will please take note that a corre- 
sponding change is made on the labels attached to 
their wrappers, all subscriptions ending at the ex- 
piration of a year from their beginning, but on a 
DIFFERENT NUMBER in the new volume from that in 
the old. 

Subscriptions for 1891 which began with No. 1 will 
expire with No. 52. If the subscription is renewed 
before December 10, 1891, we will send Supplement- 
ary No. 53 and No. 54 gratis. If renewed after 
December 10, 1891, the subscription will begin with 
Supplementary No. 53, and will end, at the expira- 
tion of fifty-two weeks, with No. 50 of the volume for 


1892. 





A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


LEEP, dear, sleep, where nothing ill is. 
Let no joy bells, ringing in the morrow, 
Give your happy dream a thought’s surcease, 
Screened from all the world of wrong and sorrow 
By the lilies 
Of your spotless purity and peace. 


Sleep, and only hear in dreaming 
Far-off music, beating, fleeting,— 
Never lullaby so sweet and blest,— 
Christmas bells the heavenly song repeating, 
Softly seeming 
Angels singing you to deeper rest. 


Sleep, love, whik the gracious story 
Of another Child the bells are telling, 
Whose dear hand is holding yours to-night, 
The sweet Christ Child bending from the dwelling 
Vhere His glory 
Fills the heavens themselves with tender light. 


Sleep! the Christ Child keeps the heavens above you, 
Stills the song upon your dream intruding, 
Folds around you slumber’s silent fleece, 
Fills the mother heart about you brooding, 
So doth love you 
That He lends His purity and peace! 








TIARPER r BAZ ZAR. 


WITH 


An Ejight-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 








Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustra- 
tions and descriptions, of Winter Toilettes ; Day and Evening 
Gowns ; Wrappings ; Frocks for Girls of all ages ; Toques 
and Muffs ; Work Patterns, etc., ete. 


THE MISSION OF THE DOLL. 


F one were called upon to name the object of the 
greatest antiquity in existence—outside of amber 
and those precious stones of indeterminate age ; outside, 
of course, also, of fossils and certain long-descended 
articles of food—an object more or less connected with 
the civilizing instincts, how many would hit at once 
upon the right thing, and say, ‘‘ Probably the doll’? 
Yet, singular as it is, and inclined, as we are, to a 
laughing contempt for the multitudinous plaything, 
we shall bethink ourselves in vain of anything that 
could have had an earlier life. For the doll must 
have been born before fire, before cookery, before the 
smelting of metals, the wattling of huts. She must 
be nearly coeval with the first girl baby of the forest, 
or the cave-dwelling savage, who saw her mother 
holding the next baby in her arms; or who saw the 
monkey in the trees suckling its own little miniature 
monkey; or who, indeed, needed to see nothing of 
the sort in the budding of her own feminine nature. 
For the girl baby is not born to-day who, after some 
months, will not be seen to take a towel or an apron 
or a pillow, and tend it as a baby for her own pleasure, 
before any one has taught her howto doso. Some- 
times the boy baby has the same instinct, but not 
so strong, and usually after he has seen others. 
One may easily imagine the little savage child nurs- 
ing her bit of wood in her arms, and endowing it 
with all the being which she was able to imagine; 
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and there is a certain romantic pleasure for us in 
picturing the little shy farouche creature begin- 
ning her life of early care and pain and joy; for, no 
matter how near in moral kin she was to wolf or 
panther then, the mother-instinct was in her breast, 
and she was human. One sees the same thing in the 
child on lonely farms to-day, who plucks up the grass 
roots, reversing and tying them down for a waist, 
with satisfaction in the result; or, better yet, making 
her doll of the poppy’s seed-vessel, and its vestments 
of the splendid petals. 

But, trifling things as dolls may be, they have 
been held to represent a great deal. It was a doll 
among tlie ancients that was sacrificed by the bride 
on her marriage-day, not merely to typify the putting 
away of all her frivolity, but to typify the sacrifice of 
her own self, her life and ples asures, her loss of per- 
sonality in marriage. And in later days the poor 
little doll was really made an object of persecution 
by the Church. Evil spirits were supposed to take 
possession of her and animate her, and something like 
the superstitions of witchcraft beset her when she was 
put to melt before the fire with incantations looking 
to the ruin of some hated person. Perhaps the per- 
secution of the Church had something to do with the 
name, which, when all the lexicographers have had 
their say, is probably derived from the word ‘‘eido- 
Jon,” an image. Dr. Johnson, amusingly enough, 
gives it a derivation from the Christian name 
Dorothy, or Dolly, as if dolls were not far more 
ancient than Dorothys are! Others have thought the 
name came from the French dol, meaning a trick; or 
the Dutch dol, meaning senseless; or from the Welsh 
delw, an image; or from the Anglo-Saxon dwolian, 
to deceive; or, in fact, pretty much from what you 
please; but it was doubtless its connection with the 
word idol that made it obnoxious to the rude and 
sarly religious sentiment. 

But the doll had a life, an atmosphere of her own. 
She answered her need; it was not easy to extermi- 
nate her. In fact, it was impossible. She was the 
child of instinct, and to take her out of one child’s 
arms was only to see her reappear in another's. She 
did not drift voluntarily from her real place, but was 
wrenched aside for a little, when the tailors sent her 
out to far-away castles and the great fairs dressed in 
the elaborate court splendor that every grande dame 
must copy. It was this custom, and its resulting 
one of the great ladies having models of themselvés 
made and colored and sent to Paris, to be returned 
clothed, as patterns of what their dress should be, 
that caused the French doll to have such an exquisite 
finish as is hers to-day. But the little Dutch doll, the 
wooden one, the dear old hideous but capable and 
long-enduring rag baby, are every one as dear to the 
child as any ruffled and bespangled beauty on the 
list. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons 











I rounD Professor Prodgers standing by Mrs. Yan Twil- 
ler’s window, his back to the light, and an afternoon paper 
in his hand. 

‘*I want you to listen to this, my dear Mrs. Van Twiller,” 
he was saying, tapping his paper with his spectacles as he 
spoke. My entrance had not disturbed him in the least. 
He had merely nodded to me. Mrs. Van Twiller, extending 
her hand, had smiled. ‘‘I have seen nothing that to my 
mind so clearly portrays the tendency of what we call our 
modern civilization. Modern civilization, did I say?” And 
the Professor shook the paper, tapping it more vigorously. 

‘Arush andahurry anda bang. Nota sentiment nor tradi- 
tion sacred to it. Listen to this advertiser here in this sheet. 
‘A Busy Man’s Bible.” What do you suppose that means? 
Is not a minute to be left a man even for his meditations? 
And must we have our religion adapted to the needs of 
elevated cars and cable roads? I have seen Shakespeare 
for the busy man, and mathematics made easy. I have seen 
many things. But never the Bible.” 

The Professor had suddenly become very grave. He 
folded his paper quietly, and seated himself, absorbed in 
thought, in his high-backed chair. 

‘Capital idea, it seems to me,” 
breezily. 
for cover.” 


said Van Pennwyppe, 
‘**Let him who runs read.’ Stunning motto 


Professor Prodgers turned to Van Pennwyppe. ‘‘ My 
dear young gentleman,” he said—none of us had ever seen 
the Professor so calm—‘“ you have quite misunderstood my 
meaning. I intended no ‘criticism on a man who, recogniz- 
ing the necessity for such a Bible, consecrated brilliant abil- 
ities to the making of it. I deplore simply those conditions 
of modern life which compel men to snatch at quiet thought 
as they would at sandwiches when rushing to catch a train.” 

‘Miss Van Auken waited a moment, then moved across 
the room and took a chair near the Professor. ‘‘I have 
noticed so often,” she said, in those deep and tranquil tones, 
which we never hear in all their beauty till some crisis like 
this; for Van Pennwyppe had utterly ignored the Professor's 
remarks. Van Pennwyppe, by-the-way, is apt to do this 
when no celebrity is speaking. “It had never occurred to him 
to make one of the Professor. ‘*T have noticed so often,” 
Miss Van Auken said, ‘‘how many queer ways this New 
York life forces a man to take his reading in. The dress- 
maker's apprentice folds her paper-covered novel over her 
bundle, reading as she walks the streets. The messenger-boy, 
the elevated ticket-taker, and the cabman crease their papers 
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into little squares convenient for their odd half - minutes, 
TI like to see them. They have taught me a great secret— 
that repose is not to be found in externals, but in the thought 
the mind is holding. For they read undisturbed, with bustle 
and confusion everywhere.” 

‘*Where do you read, Professor?” said Van Pennwyppe, 
‘* Not in the woods, for you never go out of town.’ 

‘‘In my study, sir, behind the laboratory.” Van Penn- 
wyppe had nettled the Professor. We felt it in an instant, 
‘But you are right, young man—I never go out of town, 
There is no more out of town. The old villages have gone. 
Barns and out-houses are not allowed on the principal thor- 
oughfares. My old mother had to tear hers down, the neigh- 
boring cottages had become so fashionable. Everything 
must be swept and garnished, and signs of toil hidden, as 
though men were ashamed of an honest day’s work. There 
is as much individuality now about a house in the country 
as there is about a city block. The modern man wants a 
villa, not a home. Nothing else is advertised. Horrible 
abominations, too, they are. One talland one short chimney, 
a veranda cut in two by a driveway, a lace edging under 
the roof, and a patch of mortar under the gable. Inside, 
what is there? A stairway as slippery as glass, with a 
stained-glass window above without any light, and a fire- 
place below without any draught. No, sir; you are right— 
I never go out of town.’ 

Whether any reply could have been made to this caustic 
speech will never be known, for all in a moment the rooms 
were filled with a brilliant, laughing crowd of people who 
had already been to three teas, and who were in the gayest 
good-humor over the beauty of as many débutantes. One 
of the events of the week had been the Kiunstlerfest, and 
everybody had something to say or to hear about the beau- 
tiful tableaux, and the ravishing strains of the Hungarian 
band. The Professor brightened up as he heard of the 
proposed monument to Goethe; and Brushes, who had saun- 
tered in late, expressed his satisfaction that the artistic 
unities had been so splendidly preserved in the exhibition. 
A unique feature of the occasion bad been the dancing of 
the minuet a la Trianon by twenty couples in the costume of 
the period. From this time on the social whirl grows con- 
stantly more absorbing. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 


: ie story of Christmas music from the earliest days to 
the present time teems with interest not alone for the 
student, but for all who love the season of ‘‘ good-will to 
men,” and musical observances connected with it involve so 
much that is quaint, picturesque, and suggestive of the va- 
rious phases of life and habits of men that volumes might 
be written on the subject and yet half the tale not told. 

It would seem that in the earlier ages music of a solemn 
and measured character was used for the Christmas season. 
The “chants,” whose various names, Gregorian, Anglican, 
etc., are the result of the sources they are derived from, date 
from the first centuries of Christianity, and are noble, re- 
fined, and exalting, as is the ‘‘service” proper of both Eng- 
lish and Roman churches to day—Christmas demanding mu- 
sic of a broadly flowing, rich, and yet melodious character, 
famous singers all the world over lending their voices to 
praise God on the Feast of the Nativity. But to most minds 
the music associated with this dear festival is the ‘‘ carol ’””— 
term suggestive of so much good cheer, happiness, and sim- 
ple joy that its meaning is readily understood—from carole, 
querole, carola,a choral dance. 

It would puzzle an antiquarian to know positively when 
the first carols were sung, as such, but in Engiand they 
have been traditional Christmas music for centuries. There 
the bards and minstrels are supposed to have introduced 
them, wandering at the holy season from house to house, 
singing carols in which most quaintly the story of our 
Lord’s birth and that of the Redemption were told. Before 
the time of St. Augustine, in Great Britain, it is supposed that 
these sweet strange hymns or recitations were sung, and 
that rich store-house, the British Museum, contains some so 
primitive in word and form that there can be no doubt of 
their antiquity. Even before the twelfth century the cus- 
tom of singing or ‘‘ chanting” these Christmas carols gained 
ground, establishing that charming observance, seen still in 
parts of England, of bands of children going from house to 
house under the stars of Christmas eve, rendering some of 
the old carols, like ‘‘God rest you, merry gentlemen!” or ‘I 
saw three ships come sailing in,” while doors are opened hos- 
pitably. There is a welcome at every fireside, above all, 
where a yule-log has been lighted. Old Warton, writing in 
1562, commends this custom ‘‘for the glory of God,” and 
Milton adds his testimony to its being a worthy and Chris- 
tian practice. 

We have seen in the possession of a Norfolk gentleman, 
a well-known “collector,” some of the queerest old ‘‘ carol 
sheets,” on which not only are the words of the carol to be 
sung, but prints, illustrations, rude of course in drawing, 
yet having the fascination which applies to all primitive ef- 
forts; and if the Biblical characters represented thereon 
seem to us caricatured, there is an air of sincerity which 
shows the feeling which inspired the work; and easy was it 
in that old historic house to summon up a picture of carol- 
ers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries entering the 
vast hall, where a fine company were no doubt assembled, 
there to deliver themselves of their song of gladness and 
good cheer, after which we may be sure they had their share 
of the ‘‘ wassail”” when it was handed around. Like them, 
in a certain fashion, were the “ waits,” or, as we find it written 
in old MSS.,‘‘ waytes,” who appear, about 1400, to have be- 
come a recognized body, attached indeed to the court, and 
whose duties at Christmas-time were clearly laid down for 
them. Not only did they sing in the great halls, but at break 
of day went from door to door within the palaces and castles, 
there declaring the feast-day had dawned, while through the 
streets others wandered, telling the same good tidings to the 
sleeping town 

A queer old character, one Henry Leonge, chaplain of an 
English ship, over two centuries ago, wrote to a friend: 

‘*Crismas day we keepe thus—at four in the morning all our 
trumpeters do flatt their trumpetts and begin at our cap- 
tains cabine thence to all the officers and gentlemens cab- 
ins; playing a levite at each cabine door and bidding good 
morrow wishing a merry Crismas.” Mummers seem to 
have come in about the same time. These were wander- 
ers like the waits, who performed queer plays interspersed 
with songs, some of which are sung to this day in parts of 
De vonshire, the most popular being an absurd performance 
valled ‘St. George,” in which the characters come and go 
irrelevantly, yet it is listened to with perfect gravity by 


the audiences, who know it to be traditional, and therefore 
An old lady in Devon assured us that as a 
ambition was to perform in this 


to be respected. 
child the very acme of her 
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historic drama, and never once had its absurdities appealed 
to her. 

To review even briefly the wonderful Christmas singing 
and playing in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies is beyond our limits; yet what scenes, splendid, ro- 
mantic, and glowing with life, form, and color, mention of 
those old pageants can summon up! Account-books of the 
day, preserved in the British Museum, show what vast sums 
were spent upon them. Cheapside, Tower Hill, Southwark, 
even forlorn and fallen Whitechapel, were scenes of such 
festivities. They wake to life as we read of the carolling 
processions of the olden time; yet, as may well be ima- 
gined, such redundant doings led to excesses, and then au- 
thority had to step in. Ministers and priests forbade much 
that had been customary, while with the Puritans came an 
absolute law against even the singing of carols. Queer 
droning music, tuneless and depressing, was that of Crom- 
well’s choice; yet here and there, in the homes of the better 
classes, voices were not to be silenced. Had they not the 
precedent of the angels? As Jeremy Taylor says of that 
first Christmas music, ‘‘ As soon as those blessed choristers 
had sung their Christmas carol, and taught the Church a 
hymn to put into her offices forever on the anniversary of 
this festivity, the angels returned to heaven,” their earthly 
message sung for all a waking Christian world. Meantime 
in other lands the people had caught up the Song of the Na- 
tivity. In Italy the music of Christmas day for centuries 
was famous, the Sistine Chapel being historic for its work 
of praise that great day, and from the sweep of the Bene- 
dictus and Magnificat we reach the sweet soft notes of those 
Calabrian shepherds, called Pifferari, who come down from 
the mountains to sing Christmas hymns from place to place, 
visiting chiefly stables, where they have a tradition the Child 
Jesus has passed by. 

To dictate precisely what should and what should not con- 
stitute good Christmas singing is not possible; but of course 
there are, as in every branch of the divine art, certain guid- 
ing rules, the first one being that all music appropriate for 
the day should be joyous and expressive of thanks to God, 
while there are solemn parts of every service of such 
thanksgiving, of course, as with every deep joy is the “stil]- 
ness” in heart and voice and utterance. No home but should 
have its own festival of rejoicing; and let those who seek for 
home harmonies search only the Noéls or carols of France, 
or the hymns of those English writers who had vast cathedral 
aisles to fill, yet contrived to preserve an exquisite simpli- 
city in all their work. 

We need to preserve every Christian tradition dearly. If 
the yule-log cannot be lighted, yet, from year to year, we can 
surely keep a fire of good-will and cheer, and rekindle the old 
flame, as they who have the yule are wont to do. In the old 
times we have been considering, a custom was maintained 
which we have seen revered in that same Norfolk dwelling 
mentioned before, when, after the Christmas dinner had 
been enjoyed, the loving-cup was passed around, doors at one 
end of the long hall were thrown open, and there entered a 
company of perhaps fifty people—guests of the host, humble 
men and women and children, invited from far and wide. 
After a word of welcome, all arose, and, as with one voice, 
sang that most perfect of old Christmas hymns, ‘‘ With 
hearts truly grateful.” 

Centuries ago other carols were sung there, and, as now, 
a feast provided for one and all, while the question of rank 
was for that day forgotten. Later, in the orchards, the 
songs of the season were sung—a tradition prevailing that 
this insures a good crop for all during the coming year. 

Our theme is endless, yet it is embodied in one dominant 
idea. Whether the notes of a great organ fill a cathedral, 
whether the humblest little band of ‘‘ waits” go from door 
to door, there should be one thought uppermost: We sing 
the message of the angels, we praise God, and our hearts 
should remember, Peace on earth is the glory of the day. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


YOLLECTIONS of unmounted precious stones are the 
C fad at present with people of wealth,a gift of some phe- 
nomenal gem being the object of desire with those who have 
everything else. A taste for French bronzes is also revived 
among the rich, superseding in a measure the fancy for col- 
lecting porcelain. Bronze statuettes by more than seventy 
French artists are shown at one house, making a collection fit 
foragreat museum. Busts from antique and modern subjects 
are in life size, to be mounted on pedestals, and smaller 
busts, for cabinets or tables, repeat the same subjects at 
prices within the reach of people of moderate means, as $14, 
$20, $50, to $75. Connoisseurs covet the bronze animals by 
Barye, Arsou, and Kemeys, modelled singly or in groups, 
and the spirited Russian bronzes--reindeer, wild horses, and 
peasant groups. Trophies of fine steel armor are appropriate 
gifts to men who delight in decorating their halls, and there 
are many single pieces — breastplates, shields, helmets, or 
daggers—that cost from $7 50 to $50. 

That most useful gift, a watch, is now attached to a brooch 
to match, and is conveniently pinned on the dress waist high 
on the left side. The open face of the watch is turned to 
the back for safety, and is easily accessible to the wearer. 
Both watch and pin may be highly decorated with opal- 
escent enamel in rich ruby red or sapphire blue, or else 
pavé with small stones—diamonds, pearls, or turquoises. 
Some watches are enamelled in the old Geneva style of 
painting of Swiss mountain and lake glowing in the sun- 
shine, while others represent enamelled violets crushed in the 
case, and so natural-looking one fancies they are fragrant. 
Still another has the face composed of one large emerald 
framed in diamonds. There is a fancy for perfectly plain 
gold watches of the size of a nickel five-cent piece or a quar- 
ter of a dollar. These are pendent from a fleur-de-lis or 
bow-knot pin of gold, and, simple and tiny as they are, they 
are very costly, as they strike both the hour and the fraction. 
There are, however, excellent small watches for $35 or $50 
upward, with plain gold case, and a chatelaine pin to match 
will cost $12. A neat silver watch with open face, either 
plain, repoussé, or etched, costs from $14 to $20, and a silver 
bow-knot brooch is from $2 50 to $5. Many ladies wear 
these when travelling, or when simply dressed, and mothers 
prefer them for their school-girl daughters. Boys’ silver 
watches are sold for $12 by first-class jewellers. A fob of 
black moiré ribbon mounted with a silver buckle is worn by 
ladies in mourning. It has a swivel for the watch, which 
goes into a breast pocket, and the fob hangs outside. 

The fashionable thing in table silver is to have it gilded to 
look like dull old-gold. Dessert plates sold by the dozen are 
gilded in this way; and there are after-dinner coffee- pots of 
high slender shape, centre pieces, pitchers, knives, and can- 
dlesticks, all of silver gilt. White silver-ware retains old Eng- 
lish styles of decoration, with elaborate chasing and pierced- 
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work borders. A low large centre piece, oval dishes, and small 
round compotiers have exquisite pierced borders and chased 
rims, curled to show the workmanship extending beyord the 
contents. All manner of little dishes of silver with floral de- 
signs on their scalloped borders are for almonds, bonbons, 
olives, etc. Spoon collectors will be delighted with the new 
designs of bonbon-spoons that have large decorative letters in 
gold, and cost but $5, while others have the coat of arms of 
the State, or else a cherub handle, or one of Egyptian design. 
Bonbon tongs are from $3 to $8. Bonbon boxes of silver 
are quite large, and are chased in the style of Louis Quatorze 
and Louis Quinze, and set with miniatures of beauties of 
their courts; others are of silver gilded, or of Limoges en- 
amel, of tinted ivory, or of the exquisite transparent Russian 
enamel. Tiny gold bonbonniéres for cachoux, to be carried 
in men’s pockets, are $9 50. Larger bonbonniéres of gold, for 
ladies, have a covered mirror in the lid, or a place for a 
miniature, or the cover is enamelled or set with jewels. 
The extreme luxury of the age is shown in a silver wash- 
basin and ewer of great size, decorated with Cupids, flowers, 
garlands, and bow-knots in repoussé. There are also re- 
poussé silver boxes containing curling-irons for the hair, 
with bandles of silver; a spirilt-lamp is set in a frame on 
which the irons rest while beiug heated; the price is from 
$45 upward. 

A favorite gift in glass this season is the chrysanthemum 
or long-stemmed rose vase of crystal inlaid with gold; it 
costs from $10 to $25. Toilet bottles similarly inlaid are $9 
to $22, and there are pitchers of crystal enamelled as well as 
inlaid. Reddish violet glass vases in tube and flower shapes 
are $2 50. Intaglio cutting is on many glass vases. Tum- 
blers of Venetian glass in exquisite opal tints are $12 a 
dozen, and slender champagne tumblers to match are $9. 
Finger-bowls of the same coloring, with plates beneath, are 
$15 a dozen. 

Sévres and Dresden wares are now most in favor, yet 
lovers of porcelain take great pleasure in the new pieces of 
royal Worcester that have a ground of pale sky blue richly 
decorated with gold. Colport china that appears to be 
thickly studded with turquoises on a white or rose ground 
is lovely in vases, covered cups and saucers, and bonbon- 
niéres, The love for blue also extends to many quaint pieces 
of Delft, some genuine old Dutch bits, and others decidedly 
modern. There is also porcelain furniture, @ Ja Marie An- 
toinette, mounted in plush, usually of mauve or peach-color, 
with blue and gold porcelain, in large pedestals for a lamp 
or a bust, cabinet desks, a chiffonnier for laces, duchesse toi- 
let tables, and very small tables for holding cards. 

Ladies’ pocket-books are of medium size, and oblong with 
square corners. The fashionable leathers for them are the 
tan elephant’s hide, dark tan kangaroo-skins, and lizard-skins 
of varied mottled coloring, gray being most popular, as it 
goes well with most costumes. Mountings of silver or gold 
are less heavy than formerly, the newest having heraldic de- 
signs, with also flowers and the inevitable bow-knots. A 
card-case and pocket-book combined is most convenient, 
the money pocket having a high flap to keep small change 
secure. White seal-skin and many light-tinted moroccos— 
cream, old-blue, or pale rose—are used for fanciful pocket- 
books decorated at the corners with silver or gold bees, 
fleurs-de-lis, bows, or forget-me-nots. The neatest inexpensive 
books are of seal-skin narrowly bound with silver on all the 
edges. 

Rhine-stone frames for photographs are in open designs 
of bow-knot and flying ribbon ends at the top, or in rows of 
fleurs-de-lis. Exquisite frames are a row of enamelled Parma 
violets of natural size with a Rhine-stone dewdrop in the 
heart of each flower. Louis Quinze frames have a drapery 
of light satin on which Cupids and flowers are painted, and 
the whole is mounted in white and gold. 

Silk hand-bags are more used than side bags of leather. 
They are handsome when made of black moire gathered in 
black seal-skin pieces at the end, and the flat ‘‘ Boston bags,” 
in satchel shape, are shown in black surah with sides of 
black pressed morocco. A different kind of bag is a per- 
fumed sachet to hang inside the folds of a dress when in the 
closet and impart a delicate odor. This is merely a flat pad 
of cheese-cloth six inches long covering wadding in which 
is strewn heliotrope or orris, as one may choose. It is 
bound and hung with white cord, and the name of the per- 
fume is stamped on it in fanciful letters of gold. 

An elegant gift for slender women who wear the new 
belted Russian blouse is the Russian belt imported by jewel- 
lers. It is a slender ribbon of woven silver or of silver gilt 
with colors introduced, fastened by a buckle of the exquisite 


_ Russian enamel, to which long pendants are sometimes add- 


ed. They cost $12, upward. 


TOYS FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The large stores are giving great space to toys at present, 
showing for Christmas gifts to girls most attractive French 
dolls, fully jointed, with bisque head, moving eyes, and very 
thick hair, with curled ends falling over the ears and in a 
heavy bang. The baby doll in long clothes is still the pop- 
ular choice with tiny girls, and next there are dolls old 
enough to say mamma and papa. Other dolls, both small 
and large, are arrayed in walking toilettes, such as one sees 
in Fifth Avenue, and a great variety are in fancy dress, as 
if going to a masquerade ball. Double-ended dolls are again 
shown, with a sweet little baby in a cap at one end, and 
swarthy nurse Dinah at the other; these cost from 50 cents 
upward. Dark-haired dolls rival the blondes nowadays, 
and there are dark-skinned dolls also with abundant black 
hair. Creeping dolls that move most naturally along the 
floor when wound up are $4 75. 

Dolls’ trousseaux come in trunks, in boxes, or in baskets, 
and there are toilette baskets and boxes for Dolly furnished 
with completeness, that will delight the most fastidious small 
recipient. New doll-houses are of modern architecture, with 
what appears to be an electric bell at the door, lace-curtained 
windows, and floors that open separately, showing prettily 
decorated rooms within. Filigree sets of furniture —of 
lead, not silver—are for dolls’ boudoirs, and there are also 
appropriate pieces for dining-rooms and chambers. Chan- 
deliers, clocks, vases, lamps, bird-cages, and everything for 
the complete outfit of a doll’s house can be bought sep- 
arately. 

Among gifts for the dear boys a novelty is the fireman’s 
outfit,with a red or a white helmet, a trumpet, axe, and belt, 
copies of those worn by New York's brave firemen, and so 
admirably done that the Earl of Aberdeen, now visiting 
here, bought two or three sets to carry home to boys in 
Scotland. These are only $1 25 mounted on a card; but a 
more costly toy that will also please the boys is a fire-engine 
house of approved design,with wide doors that fly open the 
moment an alarm bell sounds, »nd out rush the horses, ready 
harnessed to the engine, the driver in his seat driving them 
as furiously as if they were in Broadway; the house alone 
costs $4 75; and with the engine added, the price is $5 50. 
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Boys are not now, like the Viking old, “still in rude armor 
drest,” for they have better-fashioned tin armor, copying 
the best steel-armor helmets, breastplates, shields, and hal- 
berts with which their fathers decorate their homes. In 
cabinet boxes are tin soldiers representing crack regiments 
of New York militia, and indeed a whole army—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery—with telegraph wires, balloons, and 
all the modern equipments of war. These cost from $6 25 
upward; and another box shows a Russian winter scene, 
with sleds, reindeer, and peasants in the snow. New magic 
lanterns of large size with double lenses are $25, but 
smaller lanterns with single lens cost from 98 cents upward. 
Billiard tables only two yards long, and conveniently low for 
boy players, are $18. The American pig in Europe is the 
new skin-covered animal that is represented in all sizes, 
from the littlest pig that ever went to market up to buge 
porkers. More attractive animals for little babies are white 
woolly dogs and lambs, prettily trimmed with ribbons and 
bells; also fur-covered rabbits, goats, and kittens. 

A new game called the Four Hundred is played with Tid- 
dledywink counters, and tells about good form and bad 
form in the charmed circle, yet costs only 68 cents. A 
Ouija board, the mysterious Egyptian talking board, costs 
85 cents. Magnetic Jackstraws, where magnets are used 
instead of hooks, are interesting alike to young and old, 
and are only 25 cents. A travelling game called Innocence 
Abroad is played on an illustrated folding board with dials 
and men; it costs $1. The new and interesting game of 
seven sleepers called the 24 Puzzle is 50 cents. <A solitaire 
game known as the Panic in Wall Street is said to be a great 
financial puzzle, yet costs but 50 cents. The World’s Fair 
Game, played with spinning rings, is a game of skill, amus- 
ing to both old and young; the price is 75 cents. A spe- 
cial favorite with boys is a game called Stanley in Africa; 
arrangements for the familiar donkey party cost but 
cents, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. TIFFANY 
& Co.; THE GoRHAM MANUFACTURING Co.; B. ALTMAN & 
Co.; Euricn Broruers; and Best & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 

THE London World, edited by Edmund Yates, says of 
The Warwickshire Avon, recently published by the Messrs. 
Harper: ‘‘ Mr. Quiller-Couch—who is also called Q.—is a 
fortunate young man. A writer of twice his age and fame 
might think himself fortunate in securing Mr. Alfred Par- 
sons to illustrate his book, for if there is a more charming 
delineator of English landscape than Mr. Parsons we trust 
he will lay aside his modesty and come forth from the ob- 
scurity in which he has languished too long. And Mr. 
Couch, it must be said, has honestly deserved his good for- 
tune. He has done all his part to make 7'he Warwickshire 
Avon as pretty a book of its kind as need be. He has mixed, 
in exactly the right proportion, the several attributes of the 
antiquarian, the historian, the lover of nature, the observer 
of man, the humorist, and the philosopher, and presented 
the result in a very attractive style of his own.” 

—-Mrs. Christine Chaplin Brush has been very ill for 
many months with nervous prostration at her home in New 
Utrecht, Long Island. She is somewhat better now, but 
still not well enough to see people. 

—Of the twenty-five patents taken out by Mrs. Martinot, 
the inventor, five have been patented in seven countries. 
She is very dexterous with her tools, makes her own models, 
and has invented, among other things, a gas-stove, an ice 
cream freezer, a steam washing-machine, and a clothes- 
dryer. This contradicts a frequent statement that women 
do not possess inventive genius. 

—Mr. Eugene Winchet, of Dayton, Ohio, is the owner of 
a railroad which runs through the suburbs of that city. By 
his orders all working-girls may ride on his cars at half-price, 
and working-women who carry their baskets travel free. 

—Colonel Blanton Duncan, of Kentucky, possesses sever- 
al interesting autograph letters received by him from Em- 
peror Napoleon III. after the fall of Sedan and the exile to 
Chiselhurst. Colonel Duncan is one of the few men who en- 
joyed the French Emperor's intimate friendship. 

—William J. Haines, the one-hundred-and-three-year-old 
Missourian, has served as a soldier in two wars and as an 
engineer on an African slave-trader. Until he was one hun- 
dred, he earned his own living. His carriage is still erect 
and his step firm. He lives in St. Louis. 

—One of the wearers of the Royal Red Cross, the decora- 
tion bestowed by Queen Victoria for an act of heroism per- 
formed by a woman, is Lady Roberts, the wife of General 
Sir Frederick Roberts,whose fame dates back to the Sepoy 
mutiny. Lady Roberts is an energetic worker in promoting 
the efficiency of the government system of army nursing in- 
troduced by the Duke of Connaught. She also collects and 
distributes what is known as the “Lady Roberts Fund,” by 
means of which nurses have been stationed in different parts 
of India. Lady Roberts has also established an officers’ hos- 
pital at Murree. 

—The Duchesse de Montpensier, whose recent severe ill- 
ness has been chronicled in the daily press, is the younger 
sister of Queen Isabella, and has had a sad life. Two only 
of her seven children are living, and one of these, Don An- 
tonio, is a constant grief and disappointment to her. 

—Alexander Dumas has the reputation of being extremely 
orderly, and has even been found in his shirt sleeves dust- 
ing his own room, and “‘ putting it to rights.” 

——The consulting entomologist of the Royal British Agri- 
cultural Society is a woman, Miss Ormerod. 

—Drawings showing the shape of marble or granite col- 
umns to be placed in the Woman’s Building of the Colum 
bian Exposition have been made by Designer-in-Chief At- 
wood, and the dimensions can now be furnished those who 
wish to contribute columns. These columns will range in 
color from dark red to white. However, the caps and bases 
of all will be white. 

—Many kind people are interested in “ The Christmas Let 
ter Mission,” a beautiful charity imported to us from Eng 
land, where it had its origin about ten years ago. Its object 
is to send letters and cards to asylums, refuges, hospitals, 
and prisons. A package of letters with cards and envelopes 
costs only one dollar, and a favorite contributor of the Bazar, 
Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, 202 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
is secretary of the mission for New York and its suburbs 
Mrs. Church will answer all inquiries addressed to her on the 
subject. 

—Mrs. Potter Palmer's recent visit to New York has 
awakened genuine enthusiasm here in the part which wo- 
men are to take in the Exposition at Chicago. Mrs. Palm 
er’s charming manner made a deep impression on the brill- 
iant assemblage of women gathered at the house of Mrs. 
Richard Irvin on December 3d, and New York women have 
already begun their arrangements to be properly represented 
at the fair. 
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INFANT'S BLANKET. 


a dainty blanket is of white eider-down cloth, lined 
with pale blue cashmere, and with a five-inch band of 
light blue plush around the edge and diagonally across the 
middle. In each of the divisions formed by the diagonal 
band the spray shown in full size in Fig. 2 is worked. The 
blossoms are done in delicate pink, excepting the forget-me- 
nots, which are in the natural blue, and the stems and 
feathery leaves are in shades of olive and brown. The pet- 
als of the flowers are formed by single chain stitches; the 
centres of the larger blossoms are done in satin stitch with 
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olive, and studded with French knots of a lighter 
shade. The stalks are in satin stitch, the leaf sprays 
are in feather-stitching and stem stitch. The butter- 
flies are in solid Kensington stitch. The larger has 
wings in brown and orange, and the body in olive; 
the smaller has wings in dull shades of gray-blue, and 
the body in bronze. 


CHILDISH PREFERENCES. 


‘FXHERE does not seem to be any reason why we 

should not have respect for children’s preferences; 
or any reason why we should ruthlessly veto the thing 
they like, solely because they like it, or insist upon 
their taking the way we choose, just because it is our 


Fic. 2—EMBROIDERY FOR INFANT’S BLANKET, FIG. 1.—FULL SIZE. 
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way and different from theirs; or any reason, in short, why 
we should compel obedience because we have power to com- 
pel, and for no better cause. 

Many of a child’s little preferences and prejudices, likings 
and dislikings, are natural and innocent. 
in the wish to have one frock or ribbon rather than another, 
to sit upon a certain chair, or to take one dish instead of the 
next at the table. 

The child’s fancy, like an older person’s, takes one thing 
and rejects another. 
may be an ill-defined, perhaps a badly regulated one. 
the mother, having no better reason for opposition than supe- 


There is no harm 


It may be a foolish little fancy. It 
But 





rior might, should not ride rough-shod over even the 
most trifling childish whims. If the ill-regulated 
fancy needs training, it should be trained. If a little 
reasoning and persuasion would display the error of 
the way, that method is best. The native bent of the 
childish mind should not be unduly repressed. 

Often childish notions have to be denied for 
our own good and the best good of the child. 


When that time comes, it is truest wisdom to deny 
them, and to deny them firmly, and with no backing 
down from the position once taken. 

But never, never should a child’s small individu- 
ality be crushed only because the hand which crushes 
it has the power so to do. 
things is simply tyranny. 


Power so used in little 





Fie. 1.—INFANT’S BLANKET.—(See Fic. 2.) 
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“QYLVY got a letter to-night,” said Syl- 

WO vester Evarts. He was at the supper 
table with his wife Jane and his daughter 
Imogen. 

‘*Who was it from?” asked bis wife. 

**T guess it was from Aunt Susan.” 

**Did Sylvy say what was in it?” 

‘*No, she didn’t. She jest took it quick, 
an’ slipped it into her pocket.” 

**T’ll warrant she did,” said Jane Evarts. 
She was a large woman with a handsome 
heavy face. 

Sylvester was small, and as darkly sallow 
asa Spaniard. He leaned over his plate and 
ate fast, his brows contracted with a nervous- 
ly anxious scowl. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
we never knew what was in it,” he remarked. 

His voice had inflections curiously like 
his wife’s. 

‘*T don’t believe we ever shall either,” said 
Imogen; ‘“‘ but I don’t care, for my part.” 

“*T do,” said her mother. ‘‘ I’ve got jest as 
good a right to know about Aunt Susan as 
anybody. I think it would have looked full 
as well if she’d wrote to your father or me; 
an’ anyhow J can’t stan’ folks bein’ so close 
as Sylvy is. I’m goin’ to find out what’s in 
that letter, whether or no. I’m goin’ in the 
other side after supper.” 

And after supper Jane Evarts went in the 
other side,as she said. The house was a 
double cottage, connected only through the 
cellar. She went heavily down one flight of 
stairs, holding her lamp well before her, and 
up another. Sylvia’s door at the head of the 
second flight was locked. Jane pounded on 
it with impatient vigor, and waited. Pre- 
sently Sylvia opened the door. 

‘Qh, it’s you,” she said; her voice was 


THE 
BY MARY 


very small and thin. 
her brother. 

‘*T thought I’d run across a minute,” said 
Jane. ‘‘ Imogen’s washin’ the dishes, an’ Syl- 
vester’s gone down to the store.” 

Jane settled herself in a rocking-chair near 
the stove. She had brought her sewing, and 
Sylvia sat opposite, with her hands in her lap. 
There was a look of restrained energy about 
her whole figure; her mouth was closed as if 
it held down a coil of springs. 

Jane kept glancing unpleasantly at her. ‘‘ I 
should think you'd die, settin’ there with 
your hands folded,” said she, finally. 

‘‘T can’t help it if Ido. I can’t see to do 
anything evenin’s, anyhow.” 

‘*‘T think you’d ought to have some older 
glasses, Sylvy.” 

“Tt ’ain’t nothin’ to do with the glasses,” 
retorted Sylvia. 

She was older than Jane, who never lost a 
chance of reminding her of it. Poor Sylvia's 
extra ten years of life upraised her on an 
eminence which exposed her to many shots 
that stung through her good sense. 

“T guess you'd find out it was,” said Jane. 
**T don’t believe your glasses are any older 
than mine.” 

Sylvia made no further remark. She sat 
quite still, her eyes fixed upon the opposite 
wall. Jane sewed; now and then she glanced 
at the table, where a letter lay in full view, 
but she did not allude to it for some time. 

Finally she spoke in quite a casual tone. 
**T see you’ve got a letter,” said she. 

‘* Yes,” said Sylvia, in adry voice. ‘‘ Meb- 
be you'd like to read it with your glasses?” 

‘* Now, Sylvy Evarts, I don’t see anything 
for you to be touchy about.” 


She looked much like 


OTHER 


SIDE. 


E. WILKINS. 


“‘T ain’t touchy.” 

‘Well, you act touchy, if you ain't. I 
don’t see anything for you to flare up about 
because I said you needed some older glasses 
I jest said it for your own good. Ido think 
if you had ’em you'd take a lot more comfort, 
an’ I can’t help it if you don’t like it.” 

Sylvia said nothing. 

‘*I s’pose the letter’s from Aunt Susan,” 
said Jane, presently, in a peremptory manner. 

Yes, ’tis.” 

**T guess I’ll take it home an’ let Sylvester 
read it when I go. He’s always interested 
in Aunt Susan’s letters.” 

Sylvia said nothing. 

‘* Well, of course I won’t take it home if 
you don’t want me to,” said Jane. ‘‘Is’posed 
you wouldn't have any objections. I knew 
Aunt Susan was as much Sylvester’s aunt as 
yours.” 

Jane gathered up her work, and arose. 
She opened the door, and was on the top 
step of the stairs, when Sylvia spoke. 

‘** You can take it if you want to,” said she 

**Oh, I’m sure I don’t want to see your 
letter.” 

‘*She’s comin’ here.” 

‘*Who’s comin’?” 

** Aunt Susan.” 

‘* Who’s she comin’ to see?” 

‘* Both of us,I guess. She wrote the letter 
to both of us.” 

“I should have thought you’d brought it 
in, then, instead of keepin’ it here all to your 
self.” 

‘*T was goin’ to,” replied Sylvia. 

Her voice was quite subdued. She got the 
letter off the table, and handed it to her sister- 
in-law. 


sé 


‘*When I’m goin’ to have company, I like 
to know it,” said Jane j 
in’?” 

‘* Next week.” 

Jane gathered 


‘* When's she com- 


her skirts, and went 
down the stairs. Her lamp gleamed out of 
the dusk and her voice floated back. 
‘*T should have ’most thought she’d wrote to 
me,” she said but I she thought 
you was the oldest, and would kind of feel 
it if she did 

Mrs. Evarts was laughing when she opened 
the door at the 


up 
be low 
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head of her own stairs. 
‘*She had to give me the letter in spite of 
herself,” she announced to Imogen. ‘‘It 


was wrote to me too.’ 

Imogen looked up indifferently, almost 
sulkily, from some worsted-work in her lap. 

‘You don't act much interested,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ You act ‘most as touchy lately as 
Sylvy does. I don’t see any use in bein’ so 
ugly about it, if you are goin’ to be an old 
maid. I dun’no’ as it’s my fault. If you’d 
had a little better disposition—” : 

“What about Aunt Susan?” 
gen, in a desperate voice 

‘She’s comin’ here next week.” 

‘* Which side is she going to visit?” 


asked Imo 


**T s’pose she’s goin’ to visit some of the 
time in the other side, an’ some of the time in 
here, unless Sylvy manages to keep her there 
I'll warrant she'll try to. 
grouty as she could be 
Want to see it?” 

Imogen reached out a hand for it, and let 
the red wool cape she was crocheting fall in 
her lap. After she had read the letter, she 
took the cape up again, and bent her face 
abstractedly over it. Her cheeks were round 


She was jest as 
about this letter. 
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and pink, but her handsome forehead scowled 
half miserably, half crossly, over her black 
eyes. 

“Tt ’ll be Christmas when she’s here, an’ 
you can give her that cape you’re makin’,” 
said her mother. 

Imogen nodded. She thought to herself 
that she did not care who had the cape, and 
she did not care if she never lived to finish 
it. She had intended originally to give it to 
Isaac Bryce’s mother for a Christmas present; 
but now she and Isaac had quarrelled, and 
that plan had to be changed, as well as others 
of more impcrtance. Somehow to-night this 
little bright mass of worsted-work seemed to 
be the last weight that would quite break her 
heart. She wanted to bury her face in it 
and cry at the bare idea of giving it to any- 
body but Isaac’s mother, but she only scow]l- 
ed. When she went to bed, she folded it 
carefully and put it away. 

‘It will make a nice present for Aunt 
Susan, as long as you ain't goin’ to give it to 
his mother,” remarked Mrs. Evarts. 

“Yes, ’twill,” said Imogen, shortly. She 
swallowed hard and would not cry when she 
was alone in her chamber. She looked at 
her handsome face in her glass, when she 
was brushing her hair, with a sarcastic and 
triumphant smile, as if she were defying 
Isaac Bryce in her own self. 

A week from that day her great-aunt Susan 
Parks came—an old woman, with a withered 
prettiness and dim sweetness like an old 
flower about her, stepping waveringly out of 
the wagon at the door, and returning her 
relatives’ greetings with a timorous stateliness 
like a child. 

Susan Parks had never married, and had 
lived alone the greater part of her life. Soli- 
tude fosters the growth of the individual will, 
and also, in some cases, weakens it from sheer 
lack of exercise and opposition. 

Poor Susan Parks coming into association 
with other people was quite helpless. The 
smallest suggestion from them rocked her 
that way like a strong current. She arose 
when they bade her, lay down when they 
bade her, and ate what they bade her. They 
all were fond of her in their own way, and 
were, moreover, actuated by a certain forcible 
hospitality. They looked out strenuously 
for her comfort according to their own wis- 
dom and their own devices. The old woman 
had never in her old life lain down in the 
daytime, nor slept except at night. Now 
every afternoon she was conducted into her 
bedroom, and made to take off her cap and 
lie down for two hours on the feather-bed, 
covered carefully with a best quilt. She lay 
there staring mutely at the patterns of the 
calico blocks and the flowers on the wall- 

aper. She could not sleep to order, al- 
though she had a guilty feeling about it. 
But this break in her regular habits of life 
produced still another; she could not sleep 
much at night, and had to lie many an hour 
wide awake in the strange darkness of her 
bedroom. She had all her life had a certain 
childish fear of the dark, and especially in 
a strange place. Her old heart beat like a 
scared baby’s in her withered side, and she 
lay listening. Her life had been so even and 
monotonous that she had no vital memories 
to distract her at such a time; she was all in 
the present, and alive to all its possibilities 
for a feeble old woman all alone in a spare 
bedroom in a strange house. 

Susan had always been, in a gentle inac- 
tive way, a very busy woman. Her thin old 
hands were never still. Now both Sylvia 
and Mrs. Evarts took her knitting-work from 
her at times, and condemned her to sit idle, 
for fear such constant industry would make 
her ill. She submitted to that as she sub 
mitted to everything, with timid docility. 
The question during her whole life, with Su- 
san Parks, and more especially as she grew 
older, had been not her willingness to obey, 
but her ability. She was quite willing to be 
dealt with as her jealous relatives chose, but 
she could not sleep at their order; and in one 
other case she was at a loss—she could not 
be on both sides of the cottage at the same 
time, and she had a bewildered feeling that 
that was demanded of her. 

No sooner was poor Susan Parks seated in 
the rocking-chair at one sitting-room stove 
than there would come a knock on the divis- 
ion wall. That signified that she was ex- 
pected to go in the other side. ‘‘ Well, I 
spose you'll have to go, or she'll be mad,” 
either Sylvia or Mrs. Evarts would say of 
each other. And the gentle old woman 
would lift her black draperies to her ankles, 
and trail weakly down and up the cellar 
stairs. Her old knees became leaner and 
weaker, but she never complained. She 
never knew in which side of the house her 
next meal was to be, nor in which she was 
to sleep. She was as subject to that imper- 
ative knock on the wall as any slave in an 
Eastern tale. Many a time when a meal was 
all prepared in the side where she was so- 
journing, and the aroma of some favorite 
dish was pleasing her old nostrils, and she 
gently anticipating some little grateful savor 
that material life still had for her, there 
would come thai knock on the wall. ‘‘ She 
wants you to come in there to dinner, Aunt 
Susan, an’ I s’pose you'll have to go,” her 
hostess would say, wrathfully. These sisters- 
in-law had a curious fear of and respect for 
each other; both submitted, however indig- 
nantly. The worst of the struggle came upon 
poor Susan, who was in something of the 
position of a living and painfully conscious 
bone between two dogs. 

Christmas day was just three weeks from 
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the day on which she arrived, and then came 
the fiercest contention of all. She slept in 
Sylvia’s side on Christmas eve, and ate break- 
fast there on Christmas morning. They had 
breakfast early, about seven o’clock. Sylvia 
worried a great deal as they sat eating in her 
little kitchen. 

‘*T’m sure I dun’no’ what to do about din- 
ner,” said she. ‘‘Sometimes Jane she asks 
me in there Christmas, an’ sometimes she 
don’t. She ’ain’t said a word about it to- 
day, an’ I dun’no’ what she expects. I’ve 
got a chicken, but ten chances to one, jest 
as soon as I get it on, she'll rap. I dun’no’ 
what todo. She ’ain’t said anything to you 
about it, has she?” 

‘*No, she ’ain’t,” replied Susan. She had 
lilac ribbon in her cap, and her delicate old 
face had tinges of pink and lilac. It was a 
cold morning, and Sylvia's kitchen was chilly. 
Susan sipped her cup of tea with meek ami- 
ability; now and then she clasped her cold 
ew little fingers around the cup to warm 
them, 

“T’d like to had ’em all in here,” said Syl- 
via; ‘‘ but land! Jane don’t think she can eat 
a meal in here nohow. Sometimes Imogen 
will. She’s more like her father’s folks. 
She’s got her mother’s temper, though. I 
spose she’s feelin’ pretty down to the heel to- 
day, though you couldn’t make her own it. 
She won’t have nothin’ from Isaac Bryce. 
Last year he give her about the handsomest 
breastpin I ever set my eyes on. I dun’no’ 
whether she give it back to him or not. 
It had red stones in it, an’ I s’pose they 
were real. I don’t believe they were glass. 
The Bryces are pretty well off. There ain’t 
nobody but Isaac an’ his mother. Well, I 
dun’no’ what to do. I dun’no’ whether to 
put that chicken on or not.” ~ 

‘* Why don’t you wait a spell an’ see?” sug- 
gested Susan. ‘‘Mebbe she'll ke in.” 

“Well, I can wait till ten o’clock, but I 
can’t no longer if we’re goin’ to have that 
chicken for dinner. It’s a pretty good-sized 
one. I wish I knew if Jane was goin’ to 
have a turkey. If she’s got a turkey, she’s 
goin’ to have usin. She ‘most always has a 
chicken when they’re alone. I wish I 
knew.” 

Sylvia cleared away the breakfast dishes, 
still worrying. Susan sat by the sitting- 
room stove knitting. There was a white 
drive of snow past the windows. It seemed 
too cold to snow, yet it had begun. 

Sylvia came in, with the dish-towel in her 
hand. ‘‘Jane she’s fixin’ some kind of a 
fowl at her sink-room window,” she an- 
nounced, ‘‘an’ the feet look to me jest like 
turkey’s feet. I wish you'd jest go to my 
sink-room window, Aunt Susan. Maybe 
you can see through them far-seein’ glasses 
of yours.” 

Susan laid down her knitting-work, put on 
her glasses, and wert out in the unfinished 
sink-room, where the windows were furred 
blue with frost. She shivered so she could 
scarcely speak as she peered through a little 
clear space between the ridges of frost. 

““What do you think it looks like?” de- 
manded Sylvia. 

“T’m ’fraid—I—can’t make—out.” Her 
little plaid shawl was pulled tightly over her 
head; the small wedge of face between its 
folds was ghastly in the blue-white light. 

“* Well, I s’pose you'll catch your death out 
here; you’d better go back,” said Sylvia. 
**T didn’t know but what you could see 
through your far-seein’ glasses.” 

‘*You—try—’em,” shivered Susan. 

‘‘Land! they’d be too old for me,” said 
Sylvia, with resentful er. barrassment in her 
voice. ‘“ You'd better go in. I'll wait till 
ten o'clock, an’ then if she don’t come in, I'll 
put that chicken on, whether or no.” 

Jane did not come in, and Sylvia put the 
chicken on to boil at ten o'clock. 

‘I guess we'll have it stewed instead of 
baked. I like it full as well, don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, I do,” said Susan, happily. She had 
an innocent pieasure in certain dishes, and 
stewed chicken was one of them. She was 
inwardly delighted that she had not to go in 
the other side and eat turkey. Then, too, 
she much preferred a dinner with Sylvia; 
she was a little afraid of Jane, and also of 
Imogen. 

At quarter of twelve the dinner was nearly 
done. The vegetables were boiling fast; 
there were onions, and that also pleased 
Susan. 

‘* We'll have some onions, an’ that’s one 
thing you wouldn’t have got if you’d gone in 
to Jane’s to dinner,” remarked Sylvia. ‘‘ She 
won't have an onion cooked in the other side; 
she’s terrible scared of ’em.” 

The snow continued. At twelve o’clock 
Sylvia put on her rubbers, and went out to 
the well for a pail of water. After she had 
pumped it, she stood for a second peering 
sharply at a pail beside the shed door of the 
other side. She gathered up her skirts and 
waded cautiously over toward it, and looked 
closer. 

When she had set her water-pail in her 
own sink, and shaken the snow off her skirts, 
she went in to Susan. ‘‘Them was turkey 
feet,” she said. 

Susan looked up apprehensively. 

“They are out in the pail at the back 
door,” said Sylvia. ‘‘ Well, there’s one thing 
about it, if she raps on after I’ve got my 
dinner all ready, she can. I sha’n’t go ina 
= You can do jest as you’ve a mind to.” 

ylvia gave a vicious jerk of her shoulders, 
and went out in the kitchen. Susan heard 
the plates go on the table with sharp claps, 
and trembled. She hoped that Sylvia would 


get the table set, and they might be already 
at dinner if Jane should chance to rap on 
the wall. She thought that possibly in such 
a case she might not be expected to obey the 
summons and go in the other side, but might 
be justified in remaining where she was. 
he knitted, and listened to Sylvia step- 
ping briskly about and rattling the dishes. 
f only dinner could be fairly begun before 
a rap came on the wall! 

‘**Can’t I help you, Sylvy?” she called out, 
anxiously. 

‘‘No,” replied Sylvia. 
ready.” 

Every time that Sylvia hit a dish, Susan 
started, thinking the rap on the wall had 
come. More than for any pleasure in her 
visit she cared for this snug solitary dinner 
with Sylvia; the chicken stew and the onions 
looked like sweet morsels of her childhood. 

‘“‘Dinner’s ready,” called Sylvia at last, and 
Susan laid down her knitting-work, and went 
out with trembling haste. 

‘**Hadn’t you better have your shawl on? 
It ain’t quite so warm as ‘tis in the sittin’- 
room?” said Sylvia. 

‘*No; I’m plenty warm enough,” said Su- 
san. She pushed her plate forward a little. 

‘“What part of the chicken do you like, 
dark or light?” asked Sylvia, standing over 
it with her knife and fork. 

‘*T like the dark pretty well.” 

“This?” 

Susan nodded, happily. Sylvia put just 
the piece that she loved into her plate. 

‘**Onions?” said she. 

Susan nodded again. 

** Jane does act terrible silly about onions,” 
said Sylvia. ‘‘I wouldn’t give a cent for a 
chicken dinner without ’em.” 

“I wouldn't either,” said Susan, with un- 
wonted assertion. 

Sylvia passed over her laden plate. 
raised her knife. Suddenly there came a rap 
on the wall. Susan laid down the knife, and 
looked at Sylvia with something like a gasp 
of despair. 

Sylvia looked back at her. ‘‘ Jest the way 
I knew it would be,” said she, grimly. 

** What shall I do?” 

“T dun’no’. I know what I shall do.” 

‘* Ain’t you goin’ in the other side?” 

‘‘No; I ain’t goin’ a step. You can do 
jest as you've a mind to.” 

Then came another rap on the wall. 

** Do you think I’d ought to go, Sylvy?” 

“TI dun’no’. Lain’t nothin’ to say about 
other folks. I ain’t goin’. I call it pretty 
work, for my part, waitin’ till I get dinner 
all on the table, an’ then knockin’ over. 
It’s jest like her.” Sylvia was cutting the 
meat from a chicken leg. She brandished it 
as if it were the bone of an enemy in a canni- 
bal feast. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to knuckle in to her 
one mite,” said she. 

Susan looked pitifully at Sylvia. ‘‘ Sylvy, 
do you think I’d ought to go?” 

** You can do jest as you’ve a mind to.” 

‘‘Do you s’pose she won't like it if I 
don’t?” 

“I dun’no’, an’ I don’t care.” 

‘* It don’t hardly seem as if she’d ought to 
be put out, when we’ve jest set down to din- 
ner so,” ventured Susan, timidly. 

‘** Put out? Of course she hadn't ought to 
be ” 


“It’s jest about 


Susan 


Susan laid her little cold skinny hand on 
her knife again; she looked at the chicken on 
her plate. ‘‘Mebbe,” she began, but there 
was another rap, louder and more peremp- 
tory. 

‘* I s’pose she will be madder’n hopsif you 
don’t go,” said Sylvia. ‘‘1 know Imogen 
has been makin’ something for you for Christ- 
mas, but it ‘ll jest serve her right.” 

‘Then you think I’d ought to go.” 

‘No, I don’t! You can do jest as you’ve 
a mind to. I know she'll be put out with 
you, an’ she’ll be put out with me, but I con’t 
care if she is. I ain’t a-goin’. If you feel 
as if you didn’t want to make her mad, you 
can go, that’s all there is about it.” 

‘*Sha’n’t you be mad, Sylvy?” 

‘No, I sha’n’t. I ain’t one of the kind 
that gets mad. I can stan’ everything, an’ 
not say a word.” 

Susan rose up slowly. 
wistful glance at her ‘plate. 
tur go,” said she. 

** Well,” said Sylvia, in a sweetly baleful 
voice, ‘‘ you'll have a better dinner. You'll 
have roast turkey—I know them was turkey 
feet—but you won’t have no onions, I can 
tell you that.” 

‘I don’t feel as if I had ought to put her 
out,” said Susan, pitifully. 

She did not get her little shawl as she 
went through the sitting-room, she was so 
perturbed. She usually wore it on her jour- 
neys from one side to the other. She shiv- 
ered violently as the cold earthy breath of 
the cellar came in her face when she stood 
at the head of the stairs. She — the 
stair rail convulsively, and went down a step 
at atime. Her knees bent under her. No- 
thing could exceed her caution, she was in 
such terror of falling. But the stairs were 
dark. Somehow she missed the last step, 
and sank in a little heap at the foot. There 
was a sharp twinge through her ankle. She 
gasped for breath two or three times; then 
she did not know any more about it. 

Upstairs Sylvia Evans, in her side, ate her 
dinner, and her brother, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, in their side, ate their dinner. The raps 
on the wall had been continued for some 
time. They came at last in an impatient 
volley. Sylvia had listened quite unmoved 
and grim. Sie thought that her Aunt Susan 
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had reached the other side, and that now 
they were knocking solely for her benefit. 

‘* Let em knock,” she said, aloud; and she 
helped herself to more chicken. 

At last the people in the other side gave 
up knocking. 

“If Aunt Susan an’ Sylvy don’t want to 
come in here, they needn't,” said Jane Evarts. 
‘* You’d better cut up the turkey, Sylvester. 
I guess I shouldn’t have got a great turkey 
if I'd known; but I might have. I thought 
I smelt onions cookin’. Sylvy jest made up 
her mind she wouldn’t come, an’ that’s all 
there is about it. Have some squash, Imo- 
gen?” 

‘*No, I guess I won't.” 

‘*Won’t have any squash?” 

“No; I don’t want any.” 

“Why, — always been crazy for 
squash. What’s got into you? Oh, I for- 
got. I forgot he was over here last Christ- 
mas. Well, if you wanted to get mad, an’ 
quarrel with him, an’ spoil your prospicts, I 
should think that was enough, without mak- 
ing everybody else miserable. Goin’ with- 
out squash when anybody’s taken pains to 
cook it! I think there’s a little something 
due to your own folks.” 

‘**Do give me a spoonful if you feel that 
way about it,” retorted Imogen, miserably. 
She held out her plate. 

‘** You might see him an’ make it up, if 
you had any sens2,” said her mother, as she 
took up a spoonful of squash. 

‘** We've talked about that all I want to,” 
said Imogen, coldly. 

‘*“Yes; I'll warrant you'd die first,” re- 
turned her mother. ‘‘1I don’t see where you 
got your temper, for my part. ’Twa’n’t from 
my side of the family, I know that.” 

Meanwhile that little unconscious heap lay 
at the foot of the cellar stairs. It was some 
time before Susan came to herself; then she 
tried to get up, but could not. She called, 
but her voice was weak; the people were at 
dinner in rooms under which the cellar did 
not extend, and nobody heard her. 

It was a good hour before Sylvia, going to 
the head of her cellar stairs, heard a faint 
moan from the foot. 

**Who’s down there?” she called out, in a 
scared voice. 

‘* Me!” 

‘Aunt Susan! What is it? What on 
earth’s the matter? How came you there?” 
Sylvia went down as she talked. 

“*T fell,” said Susan. 

‘**Fell! For the land's sake! 
ain’t broke, be they?” 

‘‘ITdun’no’. I guess I’ve hurt my ankle a 
little. I can’t stan’ up. I hadn't ought to 
have come alone.” 

‘IT don’t see what you was thinkin’ of, to 
fall,” cried Sylvia. She grasped Susan’s arm, 
but the old woman remonstrated with un- 
wonted force. 

“T ain’t goin’ to be teched,” said she. ‘I 
ain’t goin’ to be dragged up on that ankle. 
It’s jest like knives.” 

Sylvia rushed to the foot of the other stairs, 
and screamed, ‘‘Jane! Jane! come here, 
quick!” 

The door at the head of the stairs opened. 

** What you hollerin’ for?” inquired a cold 
voice. 

‘* Aunt Susan is dreadfully hurt. I dun’no’ 
but she’s killed. Come down here, quick! 
Cell Sylvester.” 

‘‘Oh dear! Sylvester went down to the 
village right after dinner,” wailed Jane, rush- 
ing heavily down the stairs, ‘‘ What is it, 
Sylvy? How did she do it?” 

‘* She fell, an’ she’s been lyin’ there all the 
time you was eatin’ dinner. I call it a judg- 
ment on you for rappin’ in, an’ that’s all I’ve 
got to say about it.” 

Jane Evarts, strong-minded woman as she 
appeared ordinarily, always fled before an 
emergency, with her wits at loose ends. 
‘*Imogen! Imogen!” she screamed, ‘‘ come 
down here, quick, quick! Bring the cam- 
phor an’ the balm-Gilead bottle. Your aunt 
Susan’s killed. Oh dear, I wish Sylvester 
was to home! Oh dear!” She and Sylvia 
bent over Susan, and in a minute Imogen 
was there. 

Susan struck out at them wildly with her 
feeble hands. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to be teched,” 
she protested in her trembling voice, that had 
a tone of strange fire in it. 

‘**Let mother an’ I carry you up stairs,” 
pleaded Imogen, and she spoke more softly 
than Susan had ever heard her. ‘‘ Let us 
carry you up, Aunt Susan, and then we can 
find out where you're hurt.” 

“‘T ain’t goin’ to be teched.” 

‘We'll be real careful; we won’t hurt you 
a bit, Aunt Susan.” 

**Oh dear, I’m afraid she’s killed!” moan- 
ed Jane. ‘‘I wish Sylvester was to home.” 

‘Come, Aunt Susan,” said Imogen; and 
she put her arms under the old woman’s 
shoulders. 

Susan jerked herself away. ‘‘Iain’t goin’ 
to be dragged up stairs by women folks,” she 
said. ‘‘ If there ain’t a man to carry me up, 
I'll stay where I be. I’ve been hauled about 
from pillar to-post ever since I’ve been here, 
an’ now I ain’t goin’ to be killed to cap the 
climax. I ’ain’t set or laid half an hour in 
one place before somebody has rapped on to 
go intoanother. I’m all wore out, an’ I can’t 
stan’ it.” 

‘Poor thing!” sobbed Jane. ‘‘ You'd 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Sylvy. I 
know she ’ain’t had a minute’s peace.” 

**T guess I’ve given her as much peace as 
you have,” retorted Sylvia. ‘‘ Here she ’ain’t 
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rapped on, an’ she’s fell, an’ hurt herself 


you’d come with her, she wouldn’t 
have fell,” said Jane. 

‘*T wa’n’t a-comin’ a step after I’d worked 
an’ got my own dinner ready, an’ had jest 
set down to it. You might have told me be- 
forehand.” 

“I s’posed, of course, you expected to 
come in my side to dinner, 4 returned Jane. 
‘“‘Oh dear! I dun’no’ what’s goin’ to be 
done. I expect Aunt Susan has come here 
to be killed. Oh dear!” 

‘*Something has got to be done,” said Im- 
ogen, firmly, ‘‘ or she will die down here. 
She’ll catch her death of cold, if she don’t do 
anything else. Nowcome, Aunt Susan; you 
sha’n’t be hurt a mite. I’m real strong.” 

**Go ’way,” said Susan, with feeble snap- 
pishness, like a sick dog. ‘‘I tell you I won't 
have nobody but a man tech me to carry me 
up stairs. Women folks ain’t strong enough. 
I ain’t goin’ to be dropped from top to bot- 
tom an’ killed. I’ve got enough to suffer as 
tis.” 

‘* Well, I’ve got to get somebody, then,” 
said Imogen. 

‘* There ain’t a man nearer than him for a 
mile, ’an it’s this drivin’ storm,” said her mo- 
ther. ‘‘Be you goin’ for him?” 

Imogen set her mouth hard. ‘I’ve got to 
get somebody,” she repeated. ‘‘ Aunt Sylvy, 
you'd better get something to cover her up 
with till I get back.” 

‘“‘T'll get a quilt,” replied Sylvia, eagerly. 
**Don’t you be any longer than you can help, 
for mercy sakes, Imogen.” 

Sylvia hurried up one flight of stairs for 
the quilt; Imogen ran uptheother. Shethrew 
a shawl over her head, and opened the outer 
door. The-snow came in her face; she look- 
ed across the yard to a white peak of roof 
and a house. whose outlines showed dim and 
gray through the storm. Isaac Bryce and his 
mother lived there, and it was the only house 
within a mile. 

Imogen hesitated. Then she nodded im- 
periously, as if her own double stood before 
her. ‘‘I’ve got to, anyhow,” said she. She 
gathered up her skirts, and went plunging 
across the yard. The snow was quite deep. 
She knocked at the side door of the Saves 
house, and Mrs. Bryce opened it. She start- 
ed when she saw Imogen. 

‘*Good-afternoon. Won't you come in?” 
she said, in a stiff, shy way. 

‘*Where’s Isaac?” asked Imogen, boldly. 
Then she blushed redly all over her face and 
neck. 

Isaac’s mother blushed too, as if by reflec- 
tion, and drooped her meek-lidded eyes. 
‘* He’s in the sittin’-room,” said she. 

‘*Do you suppose he’d be willing to come 
over to our house a minute?” said Imogen. 
*‘Aunt Susan has fallen down the cellar 
stairs, an’ we can’t get herup. Father’s gone 
down to the village.” 

“Ts she hurt much?” 

‘*T don’t know; I guess her ankle’s sprain- 
ed. We can’t tell till we get her up.” 

‘TI guess Isaac would be willing to come,” 
said Mrs. Bryce, in a calm voice that was al- 
most monotonous; but she trembled and look- 
ed up at Imogen in a scared way; she was 
much smaller than the girl. 

‘Will you ask him?” said Imogen. 

Yes, I'll ask him. You step in.” 

Imogen stepped into the kitchen, and stood, 
whitely powdered with snow, by the door. 

Mrs. Bryce went into the next room. In 
a minute she returned. She was quite pale. 

‘*He says he won't go unless you ask him,’ 
she reported,ina whispe r. ‘Don’t you mind. 
He's terrible set. She’d ought to be got up. 
You'd better jest step in there and ask him. 
He’s been feelin’ dreadful bad all day. He 
didn’t eat scarcely any dinner. You'd better.” 

Imogen looked at the sitting-room door 
reflectively. ‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘if he wants 
to stand out when a poor old woman is dy- 
ing, he can. I'll go.” 

She threw her shawl back, and went into 
the sitting-room. Isaac sat in a rocking- 
chair, reading the newspaper. He arose slow- 
ly, and said, ‘‘ Good-afternoon.” 

‘* Aunt Susan has fallen down the cellar 
stairs. Can you come over an’ get her up?” 
asked Imogen, shortly. 

‘Yes; I'll come,” answered Isaac, and his 
tone was as short as hers. 

He got his hat without another word, and 
they started across the yard. Imogen fol- 
lowed in Isaac’s tracks, and Mrs. Bryce 
watched them from her kitchen window. 

Neither Isaac nor Imogen spoke a word. 
She conducted him into the house, and down 
the cellar stairs. 

‘*Oh, Isaac, I’m so thankful you’ve come!” 
sobbed Mrs. Evarts. ‘‘ Now do take her up 
careful. I dun’no’ but she’s killed.” 

Isaac Bryce was a strong man, and now 
Susan made no resistance. He carried her 
up stairs easily, and laid her on the bed in 
the bedroom out of the sitting-room in Syl- 
via’s side. 

‘*Now you'd better see how much she’s 
hurt, an’ if you want me to go for the doc- 
tor,” said he. Then he went out in the sit- 
ting-room, and waited. Presently Imogen 
came to him, 

‘TI guess there ain’t any need of a doctor,” 
said she;in a stately tone. Then she looked 
up at him, and in spite of herself all her old 
love for him showed in her face, and his 
answered back. The two handsome faces 
flashed light and love at each other like two 
stars. 

Imogen’s mother came out of the bed- 
room. ‘‘I guess she ain’t hurt very bad,” 
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said she. ‘ Her ankle’s swelled some, and I 
guess she won’t be able to step on it for a 
few days, but that’s all. Now I’m goin’ to 
get her some dinner. Sylvy's goin’ to warm 
up some onions, an’ I wish you'd go in the 
other side, Imogen, an’ get a nice slice of 
turkey. She's goin’ to have some stewed 
chicken, but I think mebbe she’ll relish some 
’—her voice sank to a 
whisper — ‘* why don’t you bring her that 
cape, an’ let her have it over her shoulders. 
I guess ’twould please her.” 

‘* You know I made that for Mrs. Bryce,” 

said Imogen. Then she colored and looked 
away. 
Her mother cast a sharp glance at her and 
Isaac. ‘‘ Well, you can make one for Mis’ 
Bryce for New- Year's,” said she. ‘‘Can’t she, 
Isaac? Aunt Susan hed ought to have this 
one, poor thing! I know it'll please her. 

Imogen went down and up the cellar stairs 
to the other side, and Isaac followed. He 
stood looking out of the sitting-room window, 
while she got the turkey and the cape. 

“ru oe hak in a minute,” she said, when 
she started to go in the other side again. She 
would not ask him to stay in any more di- 
rect way than that. 

Her mother made her carry the cape in to 
Susan, and she put it over her shoulders for 
her. 

‘*Tt’s just as pretty as it can be, an’ real 
becomin’,” said Mrs. Evarts. ‘‘ Now I guess 
she’ll get well. She’s goin’ to lay here jest 
as long as she wants to, too. An’ she ain’t 
goin’ to get rapped back an’ forth from one 
side to the other, is she, Sylvy?” 

‘No, she ain’t,” answered Sylvia. ‘I 
think we'd better make up our minds to have 
a door cut through at the head of the stairs, 
an’ save so much runnin’ up an’ down, any- 
way.” 

‘* Well, I dun’no’ but we hed,” returned 
Mrs. Evarts. And nobody would have dream- 
ed that this prospective door had been a sub- 
ject of contention for years. 

‘*She’s goin’ to visit here as long as she 
wants to,” continued Sylvia; ‘an’ then you 
shall have her, Jane. She sha’n’t be pestered 
another mite.” 

Sylvia laid her hand on the old woman’s 
gray head with a tender touch, and she and 
Jane looked amiably at each other over her. 

In a moment Imogen stole away and went 
home. She wondered if Isaac had gone. 
Her heart beat loudly as she opened the door 
at the head of the stairs. But Isaac was there, 
still standing by the window. He turned as 
she entered. 

‘* How is she?” he asked. 

‘*T guess she’s better.” 

‘* Well, I guess I must be going, if there’s 
nothing else I can do,” he said, hesitatingly, 
after a pause. 

They looked in each other’s faces again; 
then suddenly they moved closer, and kissed 
each other. 


MY BABY AND TI. 


\ Y baby and I hear the winter wind 
4 moan 
Around our snug dwelling in drear under- 
tone; 
But sheltered so warmly, we fancy no fear, 
Though daylight is fading and night-time 
draws near, 
For papa is coming home. 


My baby and I in our ome: chair rest, 
His arms round my neck and his head on 
my breast; 
The fire-light ‘shines on his face, fair and 
pure, 
And bright with expectancy, for he is sure 
That papa is coming home. 


My baby and I, through the short fleeting 
day— 
I with my work, and he with his play— 
Have happily waited for twilight to fall 
To bring us the brightest, best hour of all, 
When papa is coming home. 


My baby and I! Thou, Source of all Light, 
Should we first reach the mansions wherein 
is no night, 
Oh, may we pause at the heavenly gate! 
And, looking back, see, as we joyfully wait, 
That papa is coming home! 
VinGinta FRANKLYN. 


THE SEIDL SOCIETY OF 
BROOKLYN. 
yo organizations devoted both 

to culture and charity multiply rap- 
idly; but most of these are devised for the 
improvement of individuals who become 
protégés of the society. The Seidl Society 
of Brooklyn is unique in this, that it has set 
itself to raise the standard of musical culture 
for a whole city, and a city of 800,000 people. 
The magnitude of this undertaking will be 
realized when one remembers that orchestral 
music, which is the society’s chosen weapon 
in its crusade for musical culture, is the most 
expensive of all art forms. But the society 
has worked with the enthusiastic energy and 
persistence which so great an undertaking 
demanded. 

The Seidl Society believes that music should 
be a factor in education, and not one of the 
luxuries of culture open to the fortunate few 
In the preamble to its constitution it declared 
that its purpose was “‘ to secure to its members 
and to the public increased musical culture, 
to promote musical interests among women 
particularly, to reach all classes of women 
and children, and by its efforts in their be- 


half to prove the potent influences of har- 
mony over individual life and character.” 
A society whose scope was not only the giv- 
ing of fine music for public hearing, but also 
the developing of a public whose tastes should 
crave the finest music, had, indeed, need to 
lay its foundations broadly, lest the super- 
structure should totter and fall, burying its 
originators deeply in the débris of disappoint- 
ed ‘hopes and ill-judged efforts. To this end 
it declared itself independent of sect, party, 
or social clique, and defined the basis of its 
membership to be an honest interest and a 
desire to promote the society’s objects. 

The Seidl Society began its career three 
years ago in a co-operative plan of a few wo- 
men to have fine orchestral music. Its num- 
bers were not many; but after some prelim- 
inaries, the first series of the now famous 
orchestral concerts under the leadership of 
Anton Seidl, the apostle of the Wagnerian 
school of music, began at Brighton Beach, 
with the support of the managers of that sum- 
mer resort. 

The great expense of maintaining an ade- 
quate orchestra hampers such work, but the 
women of the Seidl Society have not been 
daunted. Season by season, in town, they 
have successfully given a series of concerts, 
whose music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was superbly rendered, and crowned the 
whole for two years by noble concert per- 
formances of that mystic opera of Wagner, 
Parsifal, whose dramatic presentation is not 
allowed outside of Baireuth. This year its 
concerts offer as fine music as can be heard 
anywhere in America, comparing successful- 
ly in quality with those of the musical cen- 
tres abroad. Of course all this could not be 
done without work guided by judgment, and 
under wise leadership. For this the society 
is indebted to Mrs. Laura Holloway Lang- 
ford, a journalist and writer, who has been 
its president from the beginning. Her deep 
love of music, and sympathetic desire to 
spread among women its softening, enrich- 
ing power, fits her for the le: udership of the 
hundreds of women now enrolled upon the 
society’s list of members. Her efforts and 
aims have been supported with courage and 
enthusiasm by the members, who have co- 
operated, and carried out happily every en- 
deavor, selling their own tickets, presenting 
their claims individually, and working stead- 
ily. That their enthusiasm has been directed 
by great business skill is shown by the fact 
that they have given two series of orchestral 
concerts without making a deficit. 

The machinery is not complicated. The 
society has a president and several vice- 
presidents, two secretaries, a treasurer, and 
three auditors, an executive committee of 
seven, philanthropic and musical committees, 
and a librarian. The business meetings are 
held monthly in hired rooms, and are follow- 
ed by social meetings of an hour or more. 
These latter are often interspersed with in- 
strumental and vocal music, readings, and 
short lectures, and to these meetings mem- 
bers are allowed to bring their friends. The 
several committees hold executive sessions 
together at the houses of its members, which 
will not be done when the society shall have 
a permanent home. Five dollars is the year- 
ly membership fee, which entitles each one 
to tickets for all the concerts, both summer 
and winter, at a very small cost. A can- 
didate for membership has to submit her 
name in writing, and be vouched for by two 
members, who must know her personally. 
The only meeting of the society held simply 
for pleasure is the annual dinner in June. 
The music of the public concerts is selected 
by Mr. Seidl, and includes representative 
works of living as well as of classic com- 
posers. 

But there is yet another side to the society’s 
efforts. It seeks out struggling musical stu- 
dents, and music-hungry women workers of 
all kinds, and many poor women sit as guests 
of the society at every concert. Money is 
freely given from the society’s treasury to 
aid other charities, and thousands of children 
and their mothers are taken to Coney Island 
2ach season, given music, fresh air, and plen- 
tiful food, under the personal ministrations 
of the society’s members. 

And who are the women who do all this? 
Rich and poor, known and obscure. Now 
and then some of them may be discovered 
by the silver ‘‘S” upon their dresses, but 
the names of all are known to only the of- 
ficers of the society. No list is ever made 
public. They are working for others, not 
for themselves alone. Although the society 
feels the need of money to carry out its aims, 
yet it is too thoroughly imbued with unselfish 
purpose to do aught for gain which will not 
be for public good. Sunday-night concerts 
would probably fill the coffers rapidly, but 
the society has voted against these, the wo- 
men believing Sunday nights are for church 
and home life, and not being willing to weak- 
en in any way the home influences of that 


y- 

The society hopes, after having developed 
a public ready for the best music, to build a 
music-house ample enough for concerts and 
the society’s needs, whose shares shall be 
held by women so far as possible. Here 
may be given frequent concerts throughout 
the year which the poorest may atte nd for a 
few cents. To this end the society lays by 
yearly out of the proceeds from its concerts. 

his fund has been added to by friendly 
hands, until the hopes of these women are 
waxing high with the prospect that soon 
their labor will be shown not to have been 
in vain. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Freperwok anp Jown.—You can safely leave the 
matter to your sisters’ judgmeut. 

Ovv Sussortner.—We have no means of ascertaining 
the name of the French officer in question. 

Mrs. / —If you will address a letter to the Man- 
agers of the Woman's Department of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, enclosing a stamp, you will 
receive - information you desire. 

M.S. J Je regret that we cannot add to the sn g- 
gestions which the article and illustrations afford. 
There is no book of instructions on the subject. A 
“scrap picture’ can be made to answer for the head 
of the ds om 

F, J. F.—The principal crochet stitches are first the 
chain stitch, which is formed simply by drawing the 
working thread through the working loop on the 
crochet needle. Next is the slip stitch; for this, hav- 
ing a loop on the needle, insert the n edle at a stitch, 
and draw the working thread through the st ite h, and 
at the same time through the ap om the needle. For 
a single crochet insert the needie, draw the working g 
thread through the stitch inserted, making two lk ops 
now on the needle, then draw the thread through these 
two. For a doul ile crochet, put the thread over the 
needle, having a loop on it, insert and pull the thread 
through, pull the thread through two of the three loops 
on the needle, then draw through the two now on it 
For a triple crochet, quadrt ipl e crochet, ete., work as 
for a double, but wind the ead around the needle 
once men for each increase por the numeral. 

E. A. F.—Have large sieeves of velvet or of thick 
ribbed silk, v. ith a rolling collar to match. 

A. A.—See New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 51 
and 52 for suggestions about Christmas gifts. 

Jutsa A.—Get six yards of gray-blne ladies’ cloth, 
and make with a bell axirt, round waist, velvet corze- 
let, and leg-o’-mutton sleeves with velvet cuits. It is 
fashionable to add some white guipure lace to such a 
gown as a plastron or jabot, and you might edge the 
corselet with passementerie ; also the velvet cuffs and 











collar. 
Postar Carp.—Your lace is unique, but can be used 
now, «8 thereis a fancy for almost all laces at present. 
Mrs. S. J. M.—Cloth like your sample will be best 


used for a well-fitged jacket, close in tl 

straight fronta and rolling collar. Fasten it by fancy 

frogs. It may be lined with twilled silk throughout 
A Supssorier,—The Woman’s Exchange, } g 


e back, with 





work. 

* WomAN or Firry.”—A lace skirt should have very 
little drapery or none at all. Gather it seantily to the 
belt in front, lifting it by a group of pleats on the left 
side, and pleating most of the fulness in the back 

Prisoi.ta.—A travelling suit of dark brown Cheviot 
is appropriate for the groom on the wedding journey. 
He wears light pearl gloves at a day wedding, or white 
in the evening. Reddish tan gloves are worn on the 
street. Pearl gloves are hosen for the father, 
Announcement cards are not sent out when there have 
been invitations, a full dress wedding, ete. A two-cent 
postage-stamp is n¢ Do not economize in 
your invitations, + to the father and mother, 


ilso ¢ 





essary 
Send on 


and another to the Misses Smith. The bridegroom 
sends bouquets to the ladies of the bridal party. The 
groom usually gives the bride a wedding present. 

H. E. J.—The dark brown cloth gown for a stout 
lady of fifty years will look well made in princesse 
breadths, the front lapping diagonally, and edyved with 
chenille or with feather trimming. Have sloping 


back breadths like those of a be 
side forms in coat shape of velvet of the 


il skirt 


,and put on 
sume shade, 





Have a velvet plastron to fill up the V below the neck, 
and give a stylish finish by putting jet galloon on the 
collar, wrists, and the edges of the velvet forms. 

M. U. W. P.—Wrap valuable laces in layers of old 
linen when putting them away for a long time. 

Bési.—Ove or more silk dresses for visiting toilettes 
are usually included in the trousseau, according to the 
bride’s means. Tan and | gray are always worn in the 
spring, but at present we can tell you nothing definite 
about the fashions of next season. Dressed kid gloves 
are worn in the street, and undressed kid with evening 
toilettes. Make the pear! gray Bedford cord with a 


bel! skirt and pointed bodice, with lace or velvet yoke, 


girdle, and cutfs. Trim with steel or jet 
J. L. K.—Make the maid of honor’s white China 
silk dress with a half-high pointed waist, full sleeves, 


and demi-train. Trim with embroidered frills of chit- 
fon around the neck and skirt, caught up with rosettes 
of baby ribbon. 

P. A. C.—In New York ladies do not make New- 
Year’s calls, though a great many ceremonious calls 
are made directly after the holidays. The gown you 
mention, with a handsome hat and wrap and light 
pearl or tan gloves, is a suitable calling toilette. Each 
lady should use her own calling card. 

NTERKSTED Reapek.—The terry cloth 
work is also known as mail clot 
Decorative Art Society 

Breruupa.—Cloth jackets of light weight 
hats will be suitable to wear in th 
January until March, 

A Twetve-Year Susontser 
white gloves at evening receptions. 

Mary B.—A man’s calling card should always read 
“Mr.” In paying calls upon your married friends, 
leave two of your husband’s cards and one of your own. 
In calling upon your unmarried friends, leave only your 
own Card. 

L, 8.—Entertain your friends with simple refresh- 
ments, Dispense with souvenirs of any kind, except 
the pleasant memories your guests will take away 

Katutren.—There should be no reason why you 
may not lunch with your brother. Whether you may 
with propriety lunch alone with a man frieud depends 
entirely upon circumstances. 

N.C. 8.—No call is necessary after such a reception. 
Leave or send acard. You need not acknowledge an 
announcement card, or send a card to the bride under 
such circumstances. 

Constant Reaper.—You will of course either call 
or send cards upon the “at home” days. You will 
send one card only, addressed to the bride. 

O.pv Sussoriwer.—Nothing is prettier for a bow- 
window than Moorish wood work, with curtains of deli- 
cate silks or Eastern embroideries. Try a curtained 
mirror across a corner. Etchings can be purchased 
at any price desired, from fifty cents each upward. 
Christmas tree is surely the best entertainment for 
your little girl’s friends. Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection. 

Cc. H. M.—Certainly; send your calling card with 
the flowers. Tie the roses with a ribbon not too long; 
have the ends not over half a yard long, 

Ianorant 21.—The card for your tea should bear the 
name of your mother, married sister, orchaperon, Let 
the card read, “ Mrs. John Brown, The Misses Brown,” 
with the date and hours in one corner, the address in 
the other. Serve simple refreshments—tea, chocolate, 
sandwiches, dainty cakes, and ices. There is no ob- 
jyec tion to a young marrie d woman pouring tea 

X. Y. Z.—Butter is seldom se rved at a formal dinner. 
Reserve your bread-and-butter plates, etc., for family 
or inf®rmal use. 

Op Sunsorier.—Use glass or china for your spoon- 
holder. Do not place spoons at the places with Knives 
and forks, but have them passed as occasion requires, 

° A ladies’ luncheon usually begins with 
oy ‘sters or L Jittle Neck clams served on the half shell ; 
bouillon comes next; and is followed by fish, preps wed 
in some dainty way. This is succeeded by one or more 
entrées—as croquettes, pités, vol-au-vents, timbales, 
etc. Then comes the solid dish—chops, or chicken, or 
something of that sort, accompanied by one choice 
vegetable. A sorbet is next introduced, and after this 
come game, salad, and cheese. The table is then 
cleared for the sweets and ices, and the fruit and bon- 
bons are passed after these have been served. Coffee 
concludes the meal. There should be no carving done 
on the table, but everything should be served from 
the side. Salted almonds, olives, etc., are passed all 
through the meal. Full and minute directions for the 
menu and services of a luncheon are to be found in 
What to Eat—How to Serve it, by Christine Terhane 
Herrick. It will be sent you by Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers on receipt of $1. 
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VE been buying Christmas 
presents, 
Roving from shop to shop ; 
I've a troop of friends to 
plan for, 
And I never know where 
to stop. 
I begin to save for December 
Before the first of May, 
And I’m bankrupt till the spring returns, 
After each Christmas day. 








I take my dearest dear ones 
First on my Christmas list— 
My rosy, dimpled darlings, 
With faces made to be kissed. 
And the lovely bright-eyed mother— 
Wherever she sets her chair, 
In the nursery or the parlor, 
The centre of home is here. 


For her should be spoils of jewels, 
Velvet and lace galore, 

Raiment to trail its splendors 
Over our homely floor. 

But her frown of grave discretion 
Still holds my zeal in check, 
And her gentle “ Dear, be careful !” 
Is strong as a monarch’s beck. 
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And Tom, my sturdy first-born, 
And my roguish, manly Fred, 
Tis little to think of skates for one, 
And the other must have a sled. 
And my dainty baby Margaret, 
And my winsome maiden Ruth, 
I'll see that their Christmas stockings 
Are full to the brim, in sooth. 


Next comes a host of cousins— 
We are rich in kith and kin, 
Their numbers muster bravely, 
With the babies counted in. 
Beyond these are the needy 
Our Christmas feast to share, 
And the worn and heavy-hearted, 
Who are ever in our care. 


In flock the joyous children, 
Laden with fir and pine, 
And the scarlet holly berries, 
Their stars and wreaths to twine. 
I sit and watch and listen 
Till I almost fall asleep, 
And over my weary senses 
The drifting odors sweep. 


And somehow, ¢ézs Christmas fading, 
I am back in the long ago, 

When I was a jolly youngster 
Trudging to school in the snow. 
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The dear old farm-house kitchen 
And the old brown district school 

Come back like an angel’s vision, 
Though stern I thought their rule. 


I have lost the sweet old mother, 
And the father strict and kind, 

Whose word was law to the children— 
A law they loved to mind. 

They are not on the earth for loving; 
They have left the weary road, 

And they hear the Christmas music 
On the golden hills of God. 


But I’m better for their teaching, 
And on to the very end 
I will try to walk as they did, 
With the Christ for my blessed Friend. 
I will try to teach the children 
That love is the best of creeds, 
And that he who cares for his neighbor 
His own cause ever pleads. 


Yes, dear, it is “ Merry Christmas!” 
And you really should not scold 
If a man forgets at Christmas 
That he is not made of gold. 
Why, I’ve saved for my Christmas pres- 
ents 
Quite since the first of May, 
And I “ke to be bankrupt for a while 
After the Christmas day. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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BEFORE THE BALL. 


See illustration on page 997. 


for deftly dressed, so wondrous fair, 
And with a diamond in her hair 
Which lights her upward from the glow 
That follows from the room below 
Toward shaded lamp and silenced floor 
(How soon she finds that curtained door!) 
To where the baby sleeps in bliss, 
Dreaming perhaps of good-night kiss. 


How dear he is, that sleeping thing! 
What untold chords his pulses sing! 
And lilies, too, and violets, rose, 

Seem breathing from that soft repose. 
Soft, undefined, his outlines are, 

But sculpture rare to young mamma; 
He is a garden of delight, 

Which blossoms in the pale moonlight. 


How much to her that little span 
She holds in him, her future man! 
Before her now sweet visions rise; 
Each year shall bring a glad surprise, 
Brave powers unfold, for he to her 
Is poet, hero, conqueror. 

Has life another phase like this— 
The rapture of that good-night kiss? 


How gently beats the little heart, 

That pulse which is of hers a part! 
How fondly swells beneath the lace 

Her pride, her love, her sense of race! 
He is her own, her child, her boy! 

And she would ask no other joy. 

But now she hears from anxious mate, 
**My love, don’t make the carriage wait.” 


Say, warrior, little statesman, poet 

(When you get old enough to know it, 

This weary world, with all its glare), 

Does there still linger in your hair 

The perfume of that soft embrace? 

Better by far than pride of place, 

Have you found greater joy than this? 

What wreath was worth that mother’s kiss? 
M. E. W. SHERWooD. 


“GOOD MANAGER, BUT POOR 
WIFE.” 
TT statement of what an affectionate, 
industrious, loyal woman may become 
seems severe, but, alas! it is too often true. 
It is the domestic version of the mint, anise, 
and cummin story so constantly repeated in 
human lives. The weightier matters of the 
law come from the heart and soul of the in- 
dividual. They cannot be got with the la- 
bor of the hands. They are of the spiritual 
and mental life, growing, expanding, and 
dominating the labor of the hands in con- 
stant proportion to their use, and, little used, 
leaving the man or woman sordid, petty, ig- 
noble. And because these matters cannot be 
weighed or measured, but felt and experi- 
enced, is perhaps why it is that they are hard- 
er to grasp when practical duties fill the 
hours. But in that grasp lies the key of such 
a life as shall satisfy and bless those within 
its influences. These spiritual qualities be- 
come vivified when transfused through a liv- 
ing, loving heart. They work hourly trans- 
formations in the labors of a day, making 
homely toil beautiful, and guiding aspira- 
tions always to kinder, tenderer deeds. 

No one should keep these high ideals more 
constantly in the foreground of the life pic- 
ture which each of us is daily painting than 
the wife and mother. The busier and more 
work-a-day the life, the greater should be the 
effort to think high thoughts, and not to let the 
labor descend into mere drudgery, akin to the 
instinctive routine of the animal. Baking, 
sweeping, sewing, planning—these duties 
take the —— and time of the majority of 
housewives. ut every one can recall many 
houses where every duty is exactly perform- 
ed, yet where the essence of home life has 
evaporated. All is immaculate, but the hearts 
of the family are cold. There are no cob- 
webs, but the minds are narrow and small. 
Every material possession is there, but the 
inmates seek pleasure, interest, and sympathy 
elsewhere. It may seem unjust to lay so 
much of the deterioration of a home at the 
wife’s door, but she is the bread-dispenser, 
and it is not alone the material food she is 
to give forth, but that which shall feed the 
ambitions, steady the purposes, and purify 
the hearts of those for whom she has assumed 
her place. 

A wife who has no interest in her husband’s 
pursuits, or who cares not to understand his 
perplexities, fails in her opportunities. The 
wife who shuts out social pleasures and re- 
laxations because they bore her or because 
she is too busy errs. She either forces her 
husband to seek pleasures without her, and 
drives the first wedge of divergence between 
them, or else shuts him into her own narrow 
atmosphere. And so, through all the expe- 
riences of home life, the wife fails if she 
lcoks at everything wholly from a material 
stand-point. 

It is not strange when children hear no- 
thing but petty talk and see nothing but 
dull repeated work that they grow up with- 
out a capacity for high thoughts, and lack- 
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ing the power to resist moral temptations. 
Natures grow or what they feed on, and 
a of motive and elevated purpose must 
1ave their roots planted and watered when 
the heart is young. 

A woman who thinks that her house-work, 
which wellnigh overwhelms her, is all she 
can do, may be sure that there is no better 
use for a portion of her time than to daily 
lift herself out of the narrow confines of her 
labors, and to rest and refresh herself in new 
interests and broader sympathies. Any wo- 
man can do this, though all donot climb the 
same pathway or reach the same height. 
The opportunities may be few and the ad- 
vantages slight, but faithfully used they will 
develop, a step by step the way will lead 
ever onward and upward. And the first 
step in the pathway is to see what piece of 
work can go undone, and the time be saved, 
rather than how much more mint, anise, and 
cummin the busy housewife can crowd into 
her already too hurried days. 

Having thus breathed the broader air, if 
only briefly, let her persevere, assured that 
in this way is to be builded the rounded, 
balanced character of the good wife—a high- 
er and nobler creature than all the companies 
of ‘‘managers” beneath the canopy of hea- 
ven. 


“NO ROOM IN THE INN.” 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I STAND by the frosted window. The red 

light of early mores is breaking serene- 
ly among the biilows of pearly clouds over 
the cold sea. The frost crystals on the panes 
gleam, and every crystal is a star. 

The world is still. The white streets do 
not yet move with the long shadowy proces- 
siops of the day. I love the stillness. It 
was so when the Advent angels sang of the 
birth of our Peace in the silence of the march 
of time. 

On the hills in the east the great towers of 
the hospital for unhappy minds gleam like a 
crown. I love to see them rise in the widen- 
ing light, and especially when the bells in the 
crystal air ring in the green festival of the Na- 
tivity. Beautiful are the Christmas bells of 
hospitals—the hotels of God. But that hos- 
pital! It rose out of a sympathetic vision of 
the Virgin Mother as she stood before the 
inn and was turned away. ‘‘ There was no 
room for them in the inn.” 

It is a strange story, reader, that I have to 
tell you, but its most remarkable incidents 
are true, and its lesson has ever haunted me 
since I first heard it in my boyhood. I bave 
often thought that I Would write .it out. 
There were a few stories that I usedto hear 
in my old New England home tat were 
parables of life, and whose meaning has al- 
ways followed me. This is one of them. 


I can see it still in memory, that little red 
cottage with but one room, under the hill. 
There were iron bars across the single win- 
dow, and the door was always shut. Some 
called it the mad-house, and some Gadara. 
There were many such houses in New Eng- 
land a hundred years ago, and a few may 
still be seen on old farms; for long before 
Pinel’s beautiful mission had begun to fill 
the world with its influence good hearts had 
sought ways of being merciful to the insane. 

In cory New England days people who 
became dangerous to themselves or to the 
a reason of disordered intellects 
were chained to some oak post or beam in 
the great family kitchen. In the same pro- 
vincial times the little family mad-house be- 
gan to be seen here and there near certain 
— farm-houses upon the country reads. 

his strange cottage hospital usually stood a 
little apart from the farm-house, so that the 
cries and the irresponsible monologues of the 
unhappy inmates might not be heard by the 
family and their friends. The iron-grated 
window made by the blacksmith usually 
faced the sun and pleasant trees and pros- 
pects, and sometimes the faithful house-dog’s 
kennel was placed near the barred door, and 
the howl of the dog mingled at night with 
the helpless human cries. Insanity was not 
uncommon a hundred years ago in the farm- 
ing communities of the old New England 
States, and the victims were most often 
found to be patient, hard-working, care-tak- 
ing, sympathizing wives and mothers. The 
thoughtful traveller looked pitifully from 
the open stage window on a homestead with 
a cottage hospital in its airy yard or field, 
and prayed to be delivered from loss of him- 
self after the manner of the poor inmate 
there. 

It has g 1e now, that cottage of sorrow 
under the b. 2ry hill; but there are some 
places that stax p indelible photographs upon 
the mental vision, and I see it still. It stood 
on the edge of a great meadow, where tim- 
othy, clover, and daisies waved in summer 
like a floral sea, where bobolinks toppled 
in the broad June sunshine, and over which 
barn-swallows skimmed on iridescent wings 
in the long twilights of the hills. The cool 
orchard rose behind it on the hill, a region of 
birds, balms, and blooms in the May-time, 
and of idie people about the quaint cider- 
mill in the fall. At the breathless summer 
mid-days, when the sunlight was a living 
splendor, the ospreys wheeled and screamed 
in the clear sky over the prosperous farm- 
stead. Beyond the meadow was the family 
graveyard, a little piece of ground enclosed 
by a mossy wall, where were slate-colored 
stones, some of them uew, with clearly chis- 


elled death’s-heads, and some mossy and zig- 
zaggy amid sunken graves and briers. 

he farm-house was ample, with open 
doors and windows in summer, The dairy- 
house joined it, and in its portico well- 
scoured milk-pans used to dry in the sun. 
It was called ‘‘ The Esquire’s ” — Squire 
Martin. Mayne Martin had lived there for 
eighty years. His son John now occupied 
it. It was for John’s wife, Mary Martin, 
see 9 the little cottage hospital had to be 

uilt. 

I used to look curiously upon the house of 
sorrow amid all these scenes of prosperity as 
I passed it on my way to the country school. 
It was called “ Mary’s room.” I had often 
seen an uncertain face at the grated win- 
dow, and one day I said to my seatmate: 
** Let us go some day when the folks are not 
at home and look into ‘ Mary’s room.’ They 
say that she is mad.” 

I did so one day when the farm folks were 
in the hay fields, and I shall vever forget the 
scene. In the little room sat a wretched 
woman with a thin face, out of which hope 
seemed to have gone, her hands clasped over 
her knees, her hair uncombed and unkempt, 
and her bosom half exposed. She looked up 
and saw my young, half-terrified face, and 
rose and came slowly, with halting steps, to 
the window. There was something in her 
eyes that I can never analyze or explain. It 
seemed as though some other soul than her 
own were looking through them. She was 
calm for a short time, and looked pleased 
and kindly, then her eyelids began to move 
rapidly, and her eyes to kindle with a strange 
fire, and she said, 

‘* Little boy—little boy.” I started back, 
but presently put my face to the grating 
again. I shall never forget the pathos of her 
words. ‘‘ You do pity me, don’t you?” 

I answered ‘‘ Yes” with trembling lips— 
“Yes, Mary, I am sorry for you.” 

‘*Heaven bless those who pity such as 
me!” Her thin face changed again. ‘‘ Lit- 
tle boy—I cannot help it; 1 ain't myself—go 
away—I shall fly at ye.” 

A dreadful look settled in her face—a look 
as of something or somebody else. I hur- 
ried away to the road. I could not sleep 
that night, and I have often seen that face in 
dreams and in the imaginations of sleepless 
nights since then. 

The son of the old Esquire, John Martin, 
died of an epidemic—*‘ autumn fever,” as ty- 
phoid fever was then called. He was still a 
young man. His poor wife was never told 
of it, but she died of emaciation not long af- 
terward, and both were carried to the family 
graveyard, where all of the old families are 
gathered at last, in the silent farm household 
of love-consecrated ground. 

Joln Martin was not a clear-sighted man 
like his father, the Esquire, and he left an es- 
tate involved in debt, and this had to be 
sold. The neighbors long remembered the 
old country auction, or vendue (vandue, it 
was called), when the old Esquire’s effects 
were offered for sale by the auctioneer and 
‘bid ” away. 

The hapless couple left one child, a little 
girl named Mary—Mary Martin. She wasa 
strange girl from her childhood, and her his- 
tory was a wonder-tale of the old New Eng- 
land housewives of fifty years ago. New 
England has few Christmas stories, but this 
was one of the few, and it often caused the 
tears of charity to flow by the holiday fires 
of the windy coasts and hills, 

In the old neighborhood of ‘‘The Es- 
quire’s” lived several families of Quakers, 
and the doors of their hospitable homes stood 
open to orphans, wayfarers, and to all in 
need of human pity and sympathy. 

“ My house is not my own,” said one of 
these gray Friends; “it is Heaven’s, I have 
no right to close my doors on any one. All 
I have is the Master’s. as free as the earth, 
the sky, and the air.” 

It was to a Quaker wife called Rachel, a 
woman with a serene face and consecrated 
heart, that little Mary Martin, of her owfi 
choice, went for sympathy and shelter. And 
here she found a mother who was as true to 
her best interests as her own mother could 
have been. 

But Mary was a strange child. Her con- 
duct put to a severe test even the well-dis- 
ciplined heart of Rachel. She would run 
away and hide for days in a barn loft or in 
the woods, and when severely reproved, 
would declare that she could not help doing 
as she did. Several times she had been 
found going at nightfall up to the tree-tops, 
meaning to spend the night with the birds. 
She loved to be alone in the woods, among 
streams embedded in cowslips, hunting 
lady’s-slippers, or making herself an unwel- 
come visitor to nests of jays or meadow- 
larks. 

‘*Mary,” said Rachel, one day, after the 
girl had returned from one of her wander- 
ings, ‘‘ what does make thee act so?” 

**I can’t help it, mother; indeed I can’t. 
It relieves me to wander in the open air.” 

‘Relieves you? How, child? Explain it 


all to me. I do not want to be hard. I wish 
to do just right by thee, Mary. I do love 
thee, with all thy strange ways. How does 


it relieve thee to wander away so? [ do not 
understand. Am] not good to thee? Could 
your own mother do more than I try to do?” 

‘‘ No, mother; you are good. I think that 
you are as good as God.” Rachel started, 
with uplifted hands. ‘‘ But it relieves me 
here.” The girl lifted her white hands to 
her head and pressed them against her fore- 
lead in the region of memory and ideality. 
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‘* Mother, there are times when my brain 
burns; and then—oh, mother—” 

‘* What, my poor child?” 

‘* T can’t remember.” 

‘‘Ts that why thee staid out nights?” 

‘‘Yes, mother. I forgot.. And when it 
all came to me, I was so confused I hated to 
come home again and find you sorry. It 
was all like a dream.” 

‘Oh, Mary—” 

‘Mother, trouble dwells in houses. Out- 
of-doors is God’s house. Its roof is gold. 
The sun shines over it by day, and stars at 
night, and the clouds sail by like angels’ car- 
riages. I have seen the angels in them. I 
can see angels sometimes; can’t you? They 
do not cast a shadow. I shall not cast a 
shadow after the death comes and takes away 
my mask, and I go away. I sometimes long 
for the time when I shall not cast a shadow. 
Ido now. You feel my shadow.” 

The words were strange. Rachel gazed 
on the girl with a face full of anxiety and 
apprehension. ‘‘Child, thou art not like 
other people. Thy thoughts are not natural; 
they are like waking dreams, Thou dost not 
see angels. Thy mind is disordered.” 

The girl sat with staring eyes. 

‘* Mary, there is one cure for thee.” 

“Cure? Oh, mother, what? I will do 
anything.” 

“It is self-control in thy youth. It is to 
make self-control a life-habit. When thee 
wishes to do a thing about which thou art 
doubtful, say ‘No’ to thyself. In this way, 
child, thou canst come to possess thyself, and 
this strength will shield thee in the time of 
temptation, and thou wilt impart it to thy 
children.” 

‘*Children! Oh, mother, such as I ought 
never to marry!” 

‘*But thou art becoming a very beautiful 
girl, Mary. The experience of love will come, 
and it will be sweet to thee, and thou wilt 
follow it.” 

‘* But I ought not to follow it, ought 1?” 

‘Yes, if thou wilt gain the habit of per- 
fect self-control. Such a loving heart as 
thine would make a home happy if thou wilt 
but learn to govern thyself. A right pur- 
pose becomes at last a habit of life, the habit 
of life a chrracter, and character is heredity 
and destiny. If thou wilt follow my will for 
two years, I think I can change in thee thy 
dangerous tendencies of life. Wilt thou, 
Mary?” 

‘* Heaven knows I will try. I often long 
to become nothing. It is so difficult, but”— 
she again pressed her hand upon the region 
of memory and ideality—‘‘1 will do any- 
thing. You will ask God?” 

But, poor girl! Mother Rachel fell sick 
and died. The plain Quaker procession car- 
ried her body away to the little cemetery, 
and stood around her grave in silence. Mary 
heard the clod fall from the sexton’s spade. 
4 new home now awaited her. It was with 
an aunt, a good Episcopal gentlewoman of 
some means, who lived in the suburbs of a 
coast city. 

A new home brought a nearly complete 
change in the strange life of Mary Martin. 
The past seemed to vanish from her mind— 
her childhood among the hills, her mother’s 
unhappy years, and pious Rachel's care and 
counsels. 

‘‘I do not like to think of the life I led 
there,” she said one day to her aunt, in an- 
swer to some question. ‘‘I only wish that 
my childhood may become oblivion.” 

She grew very beautiful in person, and 
very brilliant in mind. All things in life 
seemed clearer to her than to others. She 
became a social leader among the young, and 
was everywhere admired. She was sent to 
a select school, and easily led her classes. 
She was fond of poetry, music, and art, and 
seemed equal to the mastery of every polite 
accomplishment. She was active as a mem- 
ber of the little Episcopal parish, and her 
devotion to the work of the society entirely 
won the beart of her aunt, who lived chiefly 
for the Church. She was gifted with a voice 
for music, and saw the relation of music to 
the hearts of the people, and became a mem- 
ber of the choir and the local choral society. 
Every festival for charity found in her a 
sympathetic soul, an angel of good-will and 
good works. Only once did her old mental 
malady seem to master her. It was on the 
Easter morning that she was confirmed as a 
member of the Church. The good Bishop, 
standing amid the Ascension lilies as the or- 
gan was playing low, asked her to give him 
her full name. Her mind went from her. 
She stood before him dumb for a time, and 
then pressed her hand on her forehead and 
said, 

‘*T cannot—oh, I cannot recollect!” 

The incident passed without much com- 
ment as a mere matter of mental confusion. 
The solemn words were said, and the anthem 
pealed out, and when she went forth into the 
April air the birds were singing, and her 
heart seemed very happy. 

So passed three brilliant years. She was 
twenty now, and the most beautiful and ac- 
complished girl in the prosperous seaport 
suburb. The doors of society were all open 
to her, and amid these attentions several 
lovers came into her experience, but none of 
them made any deep impression on her affec- 
tions. 


She was as lovely in life asin person. Her 


accomplishments were at the disposal of any 
who desired them for any life-cheering pur- 
pose; her heart was sympathetic to sickness, 
suffering, and to every form of distress and 
The poor girls of the parish sought 


sorrow. 
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her for their Sunday teacher, and sent her 
birthday and holiday gifts. Wherever she 
went she found the world what she made it 
by her sympathy —full of sunshine, happi- 
ness, smiles, and good-will. No one envied 
her; she felt so much for others and was so 
forgetful of self that her heart seemed to live 
in other hearts and her life in other lives, 
and she formed a kinship of soul with all 
who came under her influence. 

There was in the choir which she Jed a de- 
lightful singer whose name was Owen Mar- 
lowe. He was a thoughtful, reserved young 
man, gentlemanly and intellectual, of a fine 
face, and everywhere esteemed for his per- 
sonal worth. Mary Martin met him regular- 
ly at the choir rehearsals, and she came to 
know that he was singularly devoted to his 
poor invalid mother, and this devotion and 
his mouost reserve and conscientious singing 
awakened in her heart a strong admiration 
for him, which kindled into love. He return 
ed her affection, each acknowledged the affin- 
ity, and each was supremely happy in the 
new relation. The world became a new cre- 
ation to them; the sun, flowers, birds—all 
things were new; life seemed to open to them 
its golden doors. Mary Martin’s happiness 
was full when Owen Marlowe pressed over 
her finger the magic engagement ring, and 
drew her to himself with kisses, and said, 

‘*This makes you my wife.” 

‘‘Wife?” She started at the word. Afar 
from the radiant rainbows lay the clouds of 
old days. But the dark memory passed. 
She told every one of her engagement, and 
all shared her happiness. She set the wed- 
ding day for Christmas afternoon, and when 
she began to prepare for the wedding, it seem- 
ed as though all hearts went out with her in 
the thought how to make the event the most 
happy and merry that the well-ordered parish 
had ever known. 

The stone church, with its English -like 
angles and ivies, was beautiful at all times 
of the year, but it was especially so in the 
interior when the evergreens festooned the 
white chancel and shining memorial win- 
dows. 

Never had the parish prepared such ex- 
tensive decorations as now. ‘The place was 
made a vast bower. It was told everywhere 
that two of the singers were to celebrate the 
Nativity at the morning service in glorious 
songs, and were to be wedded in the dusk of 
the same afternoon; the story was like a 
fairy-tale of the day of the bell-ringing world. 
All young hearts beat more warmly as the 
picture of orange blossoms drifted through 
the diamond dust of the frost and snow. 

Amid the last joyful preparations it was 
reluctantly noticed that Mary Martin had 
again and again become pale and exhausted, 
and that she was subject to transient flushes 
of fever which exhibited a slight delirium in 
their invasions. Her wonted brightness came 
back after these attacks; she even seemed 
more radiant and brilliant than ever after 
they had passed; but they recurred again; 
the ‘clouds returned after the rain.” On 
the evening before the festival she threw her- 
self upon her aunt’s breast weeping, and said: 

‘*They expect so much of me! O God, 
how I wish I were well! ‘There is something 
dark behind it all. Oh, to have as my very 
own such a heart as Marlowe’s, and that old 
shadow! I tremble when I see my bridal 
veil. Iam afraid of myself; a shadow fol- 
lows me. What shall I do?” 

She sang at the service on the Christmas 
eve. The cloud was gone. Her radiant self 
came back again. 

‘* Beautiful thoughts come to me,” she said 
to young Marlowe as they left the church, 
“and I seem to have been singing, indeed, 
over the manger and the Holy One. Did you 
listen to the sermon? How the scene touch- 
ed my heart! Mary turned away from the 
door; ‘There was no room for them in the 
inn.’ No room for her who was about to be- 
come the mother of the Saviour of mankind! 
‘No room in the inn;’ and how beautifully 
the rector added at the close, as though it 
were an after-thought, ‘In every virtuous sor- 
row is born a Redeemer, and God has some 
unknown mission of life for those for whom 
there is no room in the inns of the world.’ ” 

‘Leaders of truth are always forsaken in 
their own generation,” said Marlowe, ‘‘ and 
all the institutions that have pitied the poor 
and blessed mankind have been born of some 
great sorrow. Sympathy is but the clear 
sight of a heart purified by trial. But we 
will not talk of such things now. You look 
pale. Are you ill?” 

‘*T feel strange and apprehensive.” 

The two went home, and when they had 
entered the house, Mary threw herself upon 
a couch, pressed her temples, and repeated: 

‘**Noroom forthemintheinn! ‘Noroom 
forthem intheinn!’” She then added, vague- 
ly and strangely: ‘‘ How I would have loved 
to have met Mary when she turned away from 
the door of the inn! Sing something, Owen. 
You cannot tell how I feel. That song of 
Robert Burns’s. You know—that one—the 
one—yes, Burns. I love his poems; he could 


‘‘What shall I sing, dear? I willsing any- 
thing for you. What is it?” 

‘‘Oh, that one—the one—you know. I 
am confused. Oh, I have it now: 


‘Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
I'd shelter thee.’ 


‘No room in the inn ’—‘ Oh, wert thou in the 
cauld blast.’ There is a great darkness com- 
ing overme. Sing! Sing!” 

Owen Marlowe sang the beautiful song to 
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Mendelssohn’s sweet interpretation, which 
was then for the first time drifting over the 
world: 
“<Oh, wert thou in the canld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea; 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee.’” 

The next morning Mary was apparently 
well again—the sylph-like radiant beauty of 
golden words, affluent affections, and uncon- 
scious charms, as in recent years. 

She sang in the odorous church that morn- 
ing in the same sympathetic way, then re- 
turned home. It only wanted, as it seemed, 
to throw over her beauty and charms the 
bridal dress, the orange blossoms and sheeny 
veil,to present the loveliest and most admired 
bride that the parish church had ever wel- 
comed to its doors. 

The Christmas morning had dawned crys- 
tal and white; the red sun broke through 
billowy clouds on the gray earth, ringing 
with bells and gladdened with song. The 
noon-time was a pale pearly splendor, and the 
sun went into banks of clouds early in the 
afternoon, and lights began to flash in merry- 
miking rooms long before the short day 
passed. The wedding was the thought of alk. 

The home of the bride was crowded with 
friends early in the cloud- shadows of the 
mid-afternoon. The bridemaids were in 
waiting,and the grooms were ready for their 
duties in the glimmering chamber. Marlowe 

“ame down to the parlor and stood by the 
chair of his invalid mother for a time before 
the hour. He looked the model of manly 
beauty, the picture of happiness and con- 
fident hope. The minutes seemed to pass 
too slowly for him. 

The bride stood before the mirror in her 
room. She was not a vain girl, but she 
looked so lovely, even in her own eyes, when 
the silver sheen of her wedding dress had 
mantled her, that she hurried childishly into 
Marlowe's room, and sent for him, and said, 
** Do I look beautiful, Marlowe?” 

‘* Yes, my charm—beautiful!” 

“‘T am so glad; not for my sake, but for 
yours. Let me kiss you and go. I will re- 
turn again in a momei t.” 

A necklace of pearis and brilliants was 
added to her charms. How bright they 
looked under the spilled light of the silvery 
astrals! She tripped back again to Mar- 
lowe’s room,and said,‘ How do I look now?” 

‘*Charming, charming, my little enchant- 
ress! Beautiful!” 

‘*Let me kiss you again and go. I will 
come back again in a minute. Orange blooms 
and veil next time; how will I look then? 
Oh, I don’t care about these things myself, 
but I want to please you and them all. This 
is a beautiful world. Hark!” 

There was a peal of marriage bells, chimes. 
Her marriage bells—and his. 

‘* How they make my heart beat! Oh, it 
would be worth a world of suffering to en- 
joy what I now feel for one single moment. 
This is heaven to my heart—an angel could 
not feel more. Life, life, glorious life! Oh, 
Marlowe! I would that the minutes were 
hours, and the hours were days, and the days 
years!” 

The bells rang on. There were carriages 
rolling before the door, and a rustle of silks 
in the odorous dusks of the rooms. 

She tripped back for the setting of the veil 
and the coronet of living, breathing orange 
blooms on her forehead. She bent down to 
the maids to receive the white coronation. 
Suddenly she lifted her jewelled hand to her 
forehead. The movement was a flash of 
gems. She started back, lifted her face, ut- 
tered a pitiful shriek, and said, ‘‘O Heaven 
be merciful! There is no room for me in the 
inn,” and sank to the floor. 

The bells were pealing again on the frosty, 
cloudy air. Steps were hurrying on the 
street. There was a rush of guests towards 
the bride’s apartment, followed by speechless 
tongues and wild eyes. There she lay, a heap 
of silks and gauze and jewels, white as the 
dead, and unconscious of bells or groom, or 
any earthly concern. They took the glitter- 
ing wreck of beauty, hope, and gems, laid her 
on a couch, and called Marlowe. <A medical 
man was summoned, and came rushing in, 
and asked the people to retire. They did so, 
wondering in intense suspense what the deci- 
sion would be. 

Marlowe bent over her form of wax, his 
heart beating, but still hopeful, his mind in 
suspense. The medical man held her hand, 
and marked her pulse for a time in silence, 
and then gasped: 

“It is the autumn fever. 
had it about her for days. 
ticed it? The wedding will have to be post- 
poned. It will be weeks before she will be 
well again.” 

The people were told, and stood still. Each 
one said, ‘“‘I am sorry” —simple, helpless 
words. The merry bells stopped with a half- 
note. Carriages wheeled down the street. 
Guests said their kindest word to Marlowe, 
and hurried away. 

For six weeks there was silence in the house. 
Only Marlowe and the medical man came and 
went from the door—they only. Over the 
house hung the black doubt of life or death. 
In all these weeks the bride lay unconscious. 
Then che fever turned. Two days passed, 
but she did not speak. 

‘The crisis has passed,” said the medical 
man. ‘‘ Her pulse has come back again, her 
temperature is normal now, but there is some- 
thing about the case that is very strange. 
She does not know me or any one. She 
seems like an infant. I dislike to say it—I 


She must have 
Have you not no- 


. day, and never recovered her mind. 


have been experimenting; but I must tell 
you that it seems to me that her memory has 
gone. She seems to have no knowledge 
whatever of anything past. She does not 
even know Marlowe. It isa remarkable and 
unusual case. We must wait.” 

They waited. The days went on. The 
March winds blew over the foaming harbor, 
cerulean skies came, and the swallows flitted 
back from the South, and the air became 
sweet with the peach and the apple blooms. 

But she recognized no one. She lingered 
silent and helpless until summer came, then 
she seemed to begin life again. They had to 
teach her to walk, and then to talk, and she 
walked and talked like a child. Some said 
that she had become insane, and others va- 
cant, but neither view nor report was true— 
the faculty of memory had disappeared. 
Many stories of such cases have been told, 
but none more peculiar and pathetic than 
this. 

Marlowe passed about the streets like the 
shadow of a man; he came each day to the 
silent room for a word of hope, but no wore 
came. She did not know him. He ever left 
his kisses on her cheek and hands, and on 
the hand of the jewelled ring, but their mean- 
ings were all strange to her. One person in 
her infant world was the same as another. 

‘*The case is hopeless,” said the medical 
man at last. 

‘Then I must go away,” said Marlowe. 

He did. His mother had died in these anx- 
ious months, and he was all alone in the 
world now. 

“T shall never marry,” he said. ‘‘I shall 
wait. She may come to know me again.” 

‘* You cannot be bound not to marry again 
in a case like this,” said the medical man. 
‘* Providence has made you free.” 

‘*No,” said he. ‘‘A man who is untrue to 
another is untrue to himself. We need the 
sick and helpless to make us noble and true, 
and only true hearts become stars in the 
darkness of this world. I shall wait to re- 
spond to her return of reason, and I shall 
seek for money only with the thought of 
making her happy. Wherever the stars find 
me, they shall see me true to the mystery 
called life. Whatever happens, I have faith 
in Him whose eye sees the whole of being, 
and who knows what is best for us all. I 
shall do my simple duty, and trust that I 
will one day see life more clearly.” 

He went to Florida. It was at the time of 
the English occupation, and he engaged him- 
self to an indigo-planter as an overseer of the 
Minorcan laborers. He remained here for 
years, amid the endless summers, the para- 
dise of the air, and celestial seas. He at last 
became a partner in the business and grew 
rich. He received many letters from the 
friends of Mary. Each stated that her case 
was still regarded as hopeless. He forward- 
ed money regularly by the returning vessels 
for the care of the helpless woman. Her 
aunt died, and he secured a place for her 
through the Church in an Episcopal Home. 

As he became rich, he yearly sent for 
Christmas holidays a gift to this motherly 
charity. With the gift came the thought of 
what a blessing such homes as these were to 
those to whom all the doors of family life 
were closed. 

But Florida, which was a glory in the air 
and in the highlands, was full of poison in 
the indigo fields that lined the dead river- 
beds and the swamps of the cypress - tees. 
Marlowe gradually became a victim to peri- 
odical malaria, and resolved to return by ship 
from St. Augustine to the old sea-coast town. 
Twenty years had now passed since he left 
the scenes of his early disappointment. He 
came back to the old town again a sallow 
and withered man, bearded gray. No one 
knew him. He inquired about Mary, but 
few knew anything of her, except that she 
had been taken to an institution years ago, 
and had never recovered her mind. 

He inquired for the physician who attended 
the patients of the Home. He found him. 
It was the 24th of December. 

‘*Do you have a patient in your Home by 
the name of Mary Martin?” he asked. 

“‘Yes, at the Home—a very remarkable 
case,” said the physician. ‘‘ Was engaged 
to be married, and fell sick on her wedding 
Lost 
her mind in a long fever. She is ill again. 
She looks like an old woman now. Her face 
is emaciated, her hair is white; I never saw 
hair so white as hers.” 

‘I was a dear friend to her, and I have 
never ceased to regard her above others. 
Can I visit her?” 

“Yes, yes; or I think you can at the right 
time—to-morrow perhaps. She has been sick 
of a fever, and is very much reduced. The 
fever turned yesterday,and she is out of 
danger for the present, but she lies sleeping. 
The sleep is hardly natural. Call at the Home 
to-morrow, and if she is better, you can see 
her. See her?—yes; there are few who call 
for her now.” 

Marlowe went out of the medical office, 
and passed about the town. The little church 
was still mantled with ivy, as of old, and 
young people and children were carrying 
evergreens into it. He went in, and looked 
up to the choir gallery where he used to sing, 
then sat down and cried. A child came to 
him and asked him if he were hurt. He said 
that he was, and covered his heart with his 
hand, and the little one moved doubtfully 
away. 

He inquired of the sexton about an inn in 
the place, for the old inns were gone, and 
everything seemed changed. There were 
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few ships in the harbor now, but great 
smoking factories rose like cheerless fortress- 
es on the hills 

‘The inn; wasittheinn you said? Well, 
I am sorry for ye, but there isn’t any room 
in the inn.” 

‘*Then let me sleep in the stable. 
all alone in the world.” 

“You do not look like a man to be after 
sleeping in a stable,” said the sexton. ‘ An’ 
sure, on a night like this, when all the world 
is friendly, I might let a gentleman like you 
sleep in the study. We haven't any rector 
now, only a supply, and you might stay at 
my house, or in the study.” 

‘*T used to sing in this church,” said Mar- 
lowe. 

** An’ how long ago was that?” 

‘‘Twenty years. I have been away to 
Florida, and now that I have come back, 
there is but the church here that is as it used 
to be. Let me stay in the study after the ser- 
vice. I love the old church. It stands in 
the past, and my rest in it would be sweet.” 

How beautiful was the anthem that night 
—‘‘When all things were in silence”! The 
people came and went, but he knew not one 
of them, nor they him. But the peace of 
the world seemed there. The sexton turned 
down the lights. The cross faded, the scanty 
decorations. He went into the little study, 
where was a bed-lounge, gave a Christmas 
gift to the sexton, and still wondering at the 
meaning of this strange life, sank trustfully 
to sleep. . 

He was awakened in the morning by a 
cool draught of air and the chimes. They 
were the bells of old. He came to the com- 
munion fasting, and, after the service, went 
to the inn for refreshment, and then went to 
the Retreat 

‘* Mary Martin?” he asked at the door. 

The kilted servant stood in silence. ‘‘ Mary 


I am 


Martin,” she said at last. ‘Don’t you 
know?” 
‘ Yes, all. I knew her years ago. I wish 


to see her. I have come a thousand miles, 
and the doctor set the hour.” 

‘* You can see her,” said the woman, “ if it 
will be a satisfaction to'you. It won’t make 
any difference to her. She has not yet come 
out of her long sleep, but one visitor can do 
her no harm or good. Go in, if you wish. 
In that apartment.” She pointed. 

Marlowe walked away towards the room. 
It was afternoon. Oh, how changed from 
that afternoon twenty years ago! The wo- 
man followed him to the door. A white bed 
and a white face in a drift of white hair lay 
in one corner of the room. The place was 
silent. 

‘*A brother, it may be?” 

** As near as that.” 

‘*Will you stay with her awhile,” 
the servant, ‘‘and let me go out? 
been out to-day. It is very lonesome, sir.” 

‘* Yes; go. I will stay by her for an hour, 
if the matron be willing. Speak to ber.” 

The servant went to the matron, and the 
latter came out sturdily, and paused, and 
said, 

“You are an old friend of the family?” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

‘* A stranger in town?” 

‘**T once lived here many years, madam.” 

‘Your name?” 

** Marlowe.” 

‘*Marlowe; yes, 1 have heard her aunt 
mention that name with respect. Marlowe? 
It sounds familiar. It is all right. Poor 
soul, there are few who come to see her now. 
This is her room.” 

He entered. He approached the bed, 
which stood opposite the window. He slow- 
ly stepped towards the white face, which 
seemed as unconscious as of one dead. Op- 
posite the bed, on the side of the door, was 
a long mirror, and on the counterpane was 
a single spray of ivy. 

He sat down in a chair close to the bed, 
and passed an hour in silence. Then he 
spoke: ‘‘Mary!” 

The sleeper started, and opened her eyes, 
and looked around. 

‘* Mary.” 

The blue eyes gleamed. 

‘*Owen!” 

“What, Mary?” 

“Where am [?” 

‘*With me, Mary.” 

She lifted her thin hands from the sheet. 
‘*Owen, look! Do you see? These are not 
my hands, Owen—these are not mine. They 
are not mine, are they, Owen?” 

‘© You have been iil, Mary.” 

‘*Where is my ring gone? That is not my 
hand, Owen; say no.” 

‘* You have been ill, dear—ill for a long 
time. You are better now.” 

She brushed her hair from her face. 
‘“‘Owen ”—there was a long silence—“ this 
is not my hair.” She lifted her white locks 
slowly and spread them out on the pillow. 

‘*T his is the hair of an old woman, Owen. 
It is gray; look at it—it is gray. No; it is 
white. i am not an old woman. What has 
happened? It is white. Oh, Owen, look, it 
is white!” She lifted her locks again from 
the pillow, and drew them out as if they were 
the flax of the spinner. ‘‘ Have I been ill 
long, Owen?” 

‘Yes, a very long time.’ 

The western light of the window glimmer- 
ed across the bed, and she continued to draw 
out her locks, and to wonder when and how 
they were changed. ‘‘I seem to have been 
away, Owen. here was no room for me in 
the inn of this world, and I went away to 
the cave; and the stars of God shove over 
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I haven't 
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“T SHALL NEVER FORGET THE SCENE.” 


me, and the camel bells came. But, oh, that 
was all a dream! I hope I am dreaming 
now.” 

‘Yes, that was a dream, Mary. You are 
better now.” 

‘*What did they do with my dress and 
veil? Open the bureau, Owen, and see if 
they are there.” She saw the ivy spray on 
the white counterpane. ‘‘ There is some 
ivy,” she said. ‘‘ Who brought it? Where 
are the orange blooms?” A merry peal of 
bells from the church tower fell on the crys- 
tal air. She started up. ‘‘I will hurry. 
Those are our wedding bells.” She turned 
her face towards the glass, and saw herself 
once more. ‘‘Owen!” 

‘*Mary?” 

“Ts that 1?” 

** Yes, Mary.” 

**T can’t help it, Owen. I couldn’t help it 
—I couldn’t help it. Owen, I was beautiful, 
wasn’t I?” 

‘Yes, Mary.” 

“‘T was beautiful. Do you love me still?” 

“Yes; I have never ceased to love you in 
all the changes of years.” 

“Years! Havel been ill for years? Owen, 
you have changed. You are growing white. 
Look into the mirror, Owen. Look! O God, 
what a picture! Look, look! We will both 
look. Heaven pity us both! What does it 
mean?” 

The two gazed in silence, the poor invalid 
wringing her hands. 

‘Owen, I want to hear you sing again— 
that song I loved—Burns’s. Let me rest 
while you sing it.” 

His beautiful voice came back again, and 
he sang: 


“Oh, wert thon in the canld blast, 
On yonder Jea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee; 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 


“Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there; 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen.” 


«Owen, you do pity me?” 

‘*Yes, God knows I pity you, and love 
you.” 

**He knows it all.” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Let us leave it all with Him. You have 
been true.” 

The gold of the mid-afternoon burned 
along the snow clouds in the west, and Mary 
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Martin turned towards the light. It wasachangingday. The 
air was mild, and one live robin came and sang a rift of 
belated song in the gnarled bough of an apple-tree near. 

‘Owen, there is no room for us in the inn. I am going 
away again. The camels will come with their bells, and the 
stars of God will shine where I am going. I am goin 
away, and I will wait for you there. Iam happy—my sou 
is happy. I am glad I have lived to be loved by one true 
heart. It is better, all, beyond. There is no room for me in 
the inn. Iam going away.” 

She turned her white face to the sunset light. Over the 
snowscape the sinking sun blazed like a far gate of heaven, 
and the tinged clouds seemed gathered around his departure 
like a shining spot. She lifted her thin hand again in the 
slanting light. 

‘‘Owen, what did they do with my wedding ring? Look 
into the bureau; it may be there.” 

It was not there. 

‘*Go, ask the people here. Where are they? They may 
know.” 

They did not know where it was—that matter was an inci- 
dent of long-vanished years. 

‘*Owen, find it, and put it on my hand when I am dead. 
Cross my hands on my breast, with the ring on my wedding 
finger, and stand by me when the prayer is said, just as you 
were going todo. You will, if you find it?” 

“Yes, just as I was going to do.” 

“And the minister will say something from the text that 
tells how Mary was turned away from the inn in her sorrow. 
I pity her.” 

She lay dreaming for a time; then spoke again. ‘Owen, 
you said that you pitied me?” 

‘**Yes, Mary, and I love you.” 

‘**Mary! How beautiful that word sounds to me! He 
said that some good was born out of every virtuous sorrow 
—he—the rector—so long ago.” The room was still again. 

**Owen?” , 

“*My Mary!” 

“*T Jove to hear you speak that word. Owen, I wonder if 
any good will be born out of my sorrow?” 

“‘T hope so. Our eyes are holden. We cannot see the 
far ways of life. Not far—not far.” 

“* Owen, there are others who suffer in mind.” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

‘*Pity them; shelter them. The world is cold; the inn is 
full; pity them.” 

He went out. He found the ring among treasures that 
friends had kept. When he returned she lay dead in the 
last light of the cold sunset, her thin hand outstretched to 
receive the ring. 


It is Christmas. The snows of God are falling. Bells, 
and happy feet are passing under windows hung with green 
crosses, and lighted with warm astrals and well-fed house- 
hold fires. A party of ladies are going from the church to 
the new hospital. hey call the beautiful building, on whose 
towers the snows are falling, The Inn. The hospital is for 
mental maladies, for the homeless who have lost their men- 
tal direction, wayfarers in mind whom the world neglects 
and forgets. Owen Marlowe's name is cut in marble over 
the door. The building is beautiful, a palece, not a little 
outcast hut grated and barred on a New England hill. 

And where is he? The snow is falling on Mary Martin's 
grave, and on his. 





ROOM FOR ME IN THE INN.” 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
teething, with perfect 
softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 


mothers for their children whi: 
enccess. It soothes the child, 


diarrhea. 


world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 





Bournerr’s Cocoarns allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 


the highest devree.—[Adv.} 





Lurnetr’s Fiuavogtne Exrraots are invariably ac- 


knowlc.ged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 


Corne.'s Benzo Cosmerto Soar. 
dryness and roughness of the hands.—[Adv 

Tur Crown Lavenpen Saure. —The delight 
continents ; best cure for headache.—[ Adv. y 


Pr events all 


-f two 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa ‘mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers e everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Mhe Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 


the most perfect- fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
TXTABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 

There are many imitations sold, 


genuine pair is marked 


JOUDIC,7 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & SIMpsoL, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
N. 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


sv 


but every 


B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 


J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 





THE CHELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 




















HAIR DESTROYED FOREVER 


By Electric Needle, 


acts 10cts. 
Dr. J. VanDYCK, Electro Surgeon, 
1106 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





7 here is so much variety im 
the Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection that every taste may be 


satisfied; but one of tts strongest 
claims to popularity ts the num- 
ber of old songs out of print or 
long forgotten which may be 


found betwecn its covers.— 
New York Independent. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 


Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 6 cents; 


Cloth, $1.00. Sol d everywhere. Send postal card 


fors 


cimen Pages and fuli contents of the sev 
eral } 


‘umbers. Harper & Srothers, New York. 


at office or by patient at home. Can't 
Fall. Book with f Address 
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7\ VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- 
with 
re most distressing 


Ek 


ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, » pimply, or blotchy, w 


loss of hair, from pimples to t 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, ‘scrofulous, or hereditary, is 5s eedily, per- 
manently, aud economically cured by the Curioura 
Remepins, consisting of Curioura, the great Skin 
Cure, Cutioura Soar, au exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, the Curiovra Resoivent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Cc hemical Corporation, Boston, Mass 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseas ses.” 
a Pimples, blackhe ada, ‘chapped and oily 
sz skin pre vented by Corioura Soar. 
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Rheumation, Kidney “Pains, and ‘Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cuti- 
ourna Anti-Paus Piasrer. 25¢. 


Rusifoam, 


FOR THE 












DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


DELIciousLY FLavoRED 


aad ALL DRUGGISTS. 
—_ ~~ PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PUT UP BY 


=——t W. HOYT & CO., 


™ LOWELL, MASS. 








For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
tunable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
fn stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
ater ASS sent FREE to gnyone ing us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





IE. COUDRAY'S) 


QOUQUE; | 
©" CHois! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPA NCIPAL cre Or tan, Op 
DRUGGISTS AND ¢ pRB MISTS OF U, 8. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 











Warerooms,. Steinway Hall, 
NEW YORK. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


LADY’S. MONEY! 


We want ladies to manage genial homework, obtain names, 
sendcirculars. Terms and Re som teaching our New Toilet Art’ 
FREE. Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, Mich. 
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FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
| trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
mae er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 

r Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
! and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 


All goods have the firm name on, there- 





| by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 


| 124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


Fi ashion Book Matled Free. 


HAVILAND CHINA 


AT FIRST HANDS. 


| Haviland’s New Salesroom: 248 Fifth Ave,, 


A Handsome Store. 


COR. 26th ST., NEW YORK. 





An interesting display 
of Table China and Dorflinger’s Cut Glass. 
Many new and exclusive Decorations. 


FRANK HAVILAND 


WHoLesaLe Dep't, No. 4 Barciay St. 


YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


/ | HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Bae Embrocation. 


ARD 
Ww holesale sot 











Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
mof the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York 





MUSIC | PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACH- 
ING SYSTEM. All can learn music 
without the aid ofa teacher. Rapid, Cor- 
rect. Established 12 Years. Notes, Chords, 
geen gy ater Harmony. Ten Lessons, 


SELF- 
TAUGHT 10 cents. Circulars free. Address 


fais 8S. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State St., Chicago. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


“ Every ove should read this little book.” —A thenewm. 
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‘horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Putupin metal boxes 
vith Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all eee or mailed on recei eof ice 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden ne, N.Y r. 











RAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 
tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 





A PERFECT 


POHIELD, 


EAMLESS 

ODOURLESS’ 
ANOIM pr RVIOU 

MOISTL me 


ROTECTION TO EVERY DRESS 
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TRS 
aleide 


Bend to lv W. 45th Bt... N.Y , for Samples o! 


ARFIELO TEA::=:: 


comes 
results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 
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All R (| N All First-Class Retailers Sel//l Them. 
8 ‘ 
Temperance Kills, Cady NOW | « ’ 
Men abstain from alcohol and F oP th @ u oli days. | far 
All departments ready. Stocks overflowing, N EN 
and values were never so much in your favor 


kill themselves with tea and 
Christmas Cifts + Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


The useful and the ornamental kinds can be THE SPECIALTY OF THE 
bought here. 


DRESS WOOLLENS, | OBleachfinenCo, 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


coffee But Americans must 
have a stimulant! Well and 
good. But take one that xour- 
ishes and invigorates without in- 
juring the nerves and stomach. 
Yes, but Aow can we find it? 
Why easily. Drink 

Cashmeres, regular $1.00 quality, 


£ = On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
= ; a * 7 5 Cc * rants them to Wear. 
———— a yard. Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 
- Finer grades up to finest. 
y a an English Suitings, sean Broadcloths, Bed- GEO. RIGGS, 99 9 Franklin St., New York. 


ford Cords, and all best goods in all grades. =r 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, hand Po a eee LADIES’ 


* 
The most eminent European analysts Dress Silks. KNIT UNDERWEAR. 
certify that Van HouTeEn’s PATENT PRo- _ ew a avedl Bengalines, Crystals, Gros-Grains, Failles, and niacin 


CEsS,a secret of the firm, highly peer ile Brocades, 
the digestibility, strength and natural flavor 


75¢c. our Ladies’ and Children’s 

and aroma of the cocoa bean. Leg a yard, ee Silk Knit Under- 

et Z 70 Sc and upwards. Samples sent. wear Department now on 

PERFECTLY PURE. yar i the Second Floor, where we 

A comparison will quickly prove the Lh, GLOVES & MILLINERY have greatly enlarged facil- 

great superiority of Van Houten’s Co- yj | ities for the convenience of 
coa. Ask your Grocer Forit. Take C€szz~a oy ——, * Customers. 

no substitute, Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 ; Hosiery & Underwear, In addition to our Cele- 


Give a new Dress to mother, sister, wife, 
or friend. 
Samples mailed free to any address. 


50 shades Lupine’s best 46 - inch French TRADE *¢ Old Bleach) ss MARK 











Weecall special attention to 


and ] ]b, Cans. [@PIf not obtainable brated reer nab Furley & 
from your grocer, enclose 25 cents to vA C Ladies’ and Misses’ eeepc aa i bee 
: 7 — iy y — f e « J oe as dy 
ae: pa ete “ag & cen ge nem Cc/ OLDA” be sold at popular prices. 
reet, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Jj, aS ae W J k { & N if Ladies’ Merino and Wool 
Chicago, and acan, containing sufficient / Cat Cr2 Taps, ac ¢ D, ll 5. J 1 


Underwear, from 75 cents 


for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed to any ce . | upward, 
given address. Mention this publication. dpe Lo ae a -spaes Ladies’ Silk Underwear, 
Prepared only by the ¢nventors, Van ” ede cng from 90 cents upward. 


Houten & Zoon,Weesp, Holland [C 7. Children’s Merino and 


= JOS. HORNE & GO., | Sze! Simtraes from 90 


ea * 607-621 Orders by mail will have 
LADIES oe ee p) PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. | prompt atiention. 
THREADS “no 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE é Hall RB eC, Daniel Sons, JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
ondstable CO 


and 























Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari. Broadway and Iilth St. 
“table Mechanics "Association Fair, for “ Superior IMPORTING RETAILERS, z ? 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, emcees Will offer for next two weeks Special Inducements | 


bined Pree a apapreiters: ag | RICH FURS. = (cris AND DRESS FABRICS 


Seal Sacques and Coats. 


New York. 
Christmas Presents 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Our eight-page circular gives 
@i the rule for making thie Tie; 
The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 0 shoodi mains UaiiveiieCaces 
’ FUR CAPES. For H LIDAY GIFTS. Sompenkeh, Ginette ase 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS - Dress lengths, cut from the piece of 24-inch and wk plow other articles. . 

’ Sable, Seal, Astrachan, Krimmer, and : A dee : " The Needle—Number 2 Star 

ASK FOR BARBOUR’S Persian Lamb. guaranteed Black Silk, Jor $1.00 a yard ; wort. Crochet Hook. ¢ 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. Muffs, Boas, and Collarettes. $1.50. rong's New Crochet Silk. 


strong’s New Crochet Silk. 
This new Crochet Silk has 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. T R i M M t N c F U R Ss For Evening wear, the novelty of the season in 
ms Seer : f 

















a. s a F ° ; taken the people by storm. It 
nici once al wave design” Brocade India, all delicate shades, 'e. Naavion than Malitinn Gi 
7” ptr dn a ~_ ptt on aad Feather Boas. $1.00 a yard ; worth $1.50. and harder ty wited. ‘Ue ok we 
- al aa = ai tain 7 warranted fast. 
New York Boston, ™ Prize Needle-work Series,” FUR CARRIAGE ROBES. eee te Seen Se Ne ene Endorsed by Art Needlework 
Chicago, No.1 ’ Ditto, 30-inch, 59 ets. a yard, Societies Kast and West. 
° P rou ¢ vet > ne 
—— a Slestrated, PD, RL , All- Wool Dress Patterns, selected with great care, oun Sn sae oon 
St. L 3, , ] x ) ls for send the money (35c. per ball) 
San Francisco. atoining 04 8 cosh prises. WO ie oC 1 ot ét. A ag = “ye os and we will get one of our city 
. eae) ak oe stores to send it to you. 
’ =e ats ¥ in fancy mixtures, Stripes and Plaids, and plain Jerenm pagecircalarofrules 
here isn’t any arti- NEW YORK CITY. salene: Leshutieestiedh will be mailed free to any one 
THE cli fav alters Lady’s if es cotors, ine ing OlackK, enclosing address and stamp. 








The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 


nen Seoee mies onieeaic's | STAMPING PATTERNS. | Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts,, N.Y. 


a B: Be 
ss ge » | Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have SHOPPING and business of all kinds 

| them’ sent to select from,on agreement to pay for - in New York by a lady of 

brand are the best and | what they keep, and return the rest. Add. HIENIRY | experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular i : 
cheapest in the world. | MITC HELL, North Reading, Mass. references. MISS A, BOND, 886 4th Ave., N. Y. C ity. VE RY 
Sold everywhere. } 
Trade supplied by 


BRAND HENRY WN. PALMER, 


BATH ROBES.| 56&58 Mercer St., 2 Py 
Sole Agent. New York. u < 
oa 


Perforated Buckskin Underwear, 


] 
| 
(Smith’s Pat.) | 


621 Market St., Phila., Pa., or 
625 Broadway, New York. 








lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 
| learn more about them, with- 
| out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
| ject. Address 








Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


| Whenever you visit the shops in town, 

































| 
for Men and Women, afford thorongh | sine : ae = ~ a | 
J protection against Colde,Rheumatism, | sé FAIR & S AR 9 
Pneumonia, and Lung Diseases. | PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS § | ’ 
D.C. HALL & CO. | SES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 
ee eget soe Sen withon Onsahes i 65 Greene St., New York 
86 Leonard Street, New York. They are stamped every five yards,on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 5 ") ° 
Sexp ror Ittustraten Cincurar. | § (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. §f | 
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HARLEY. “But tf I HAVE THE HEROINE DIE IN THE FIRST ACT, WHAT THE DEUCE SHALL I DO IN THE SECOND, “No. 


THIRD, AND FOURTH ACTS? 
LUMLEY. “DON’T BOTHER ABOUT THAT; 


CUMSO’S PRESENTIMENT. 


“ Here's another of these stories,” said Fangle, look- 

ing up from the morning paper. 

What stories ?” asked Cumso. 

The stories that always appear numerously just 
er a fearful railway accident or the sinking of a 
ship, about people who intended to go on that train 
or ship, but whose minds were so strongly impressed 
by a sense of impending danger that they staid at 
home. The case in the paper here is of a man who 
intended to take a certain train, and went to the sta- 
tion to do so, but it was impressed upon his mind that 
he ought not to go, and he did not. The next thing 
he heard was that the train had gone through a bridge, 
and scores of people were killed and injured. Now I 
don’t believe that story, nor any like it. If one man 
has a presentiment of danger, why shouldn’t more, or 
even all, of the would-be passengers have the same 
presentiment, and let the train rush on to destruction 
with no passengers aboard ?” 

“* Well,” replied Cumso, “I believe it, for I know 
from my own experience something about presenti- 
ments. Let me relate a little incident.” 

* Go ahead.” 

“Not long ago Mrs. Cumso decided she would go 
and see her father, and take the baby with her, and 
incidentally stop half-way and spend a night with a 
school friend. In the preparations for the journey a 
variety of hinderances occurred, and things went 
wrong. I began to have misgivings, and to wish that 
the trip was safely over. Well, the day arrived, and 
when I went to the office that morning I took the bag- 
gage, intending to go to the station at train-time and 
see them off. The train was scheduled to leave at 
9.30, so at ten minutes after nine I was at the station. 
My wife and baby were not there. Before leaving 
home I had given particular instructions what time 
they should leave the house, and bad allowed them 
ample time to reach the station. SoI was surprised 
not to find them there. The minutes passed, and they 
did not come. Finally the bell rang, and the train pull- 
ed out exactly on time, and without my wife and baby. 
I was very anxious, and wondered what could have 
happened. While I was wondering what I had better 
do, they came in sight, walking leisurely, as thongh 
they had plenty of time, the nurse carrying the baby. 
There were many lamentations when they found that 
the train had gone, bat I said that I supposed it was 
all for the best, and that I had had a presentiment 
that something was wrong. It seems that the clock 
ha unacconntably lost time, and that had caused my 
wife to be late in leaving the house.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A CRITICAL POINT. 
THE AUDIENCE WON’T STAY AFTER THE FIRST.” 


*“* Well, did the train they missed run off the track 
and kill a lot of people?” asked Fangle, as Cumso 
stopped. 

“No; but something dreadful really did happen.” 

wed. hat 

“When we got back to the house there were seven 
relatives from the country sitting = oe porch wait- 
ing for us. They staid a month.’ . H. Stvirer. 

sniguialniapiniasiines 


These are the happy days when furnaces 
Burn briskly when the house is hot; 
And when the icy blasts begin to whizz, 

oO not. 
_ 

“Tiow are you, Fenwick? Still out of employ- 
ment?” 

“No; I’m getting ten dollars a week for reciting ‘Old 
Mother Hubbard’ into phonographe for talking-dolls.” 
ccinecieieiiibhiitessinds 

“There was a man in front of my house yesterday 
with an infernal machine,” said Barker. 

* How terrible!” said Miss Mellow. ‘What did it 
look like?” 

* Like any other hand-organ.” 

a 

“« Wisht I had big feet,” sighed Willie. 

“Why, dear?” asked his mother. 

“I'd have bigger stockin’s for Christmas,” said 
Willie. 

Pat. *'Sure, sorr, the coal’s come.” 

Empcoyver. ** Well, what of it?” 

Pat. “Oi doan’t know phat to do wid it. Th’ fur- 
nace ain’t big enough to hould more thin a hof av 
it.” 

qutasnimnentijpsintsiieniats 
Manet. “Yes. I give you my hand with my heart 


Jaok. ** You cannot do that.” 
Mase. * Why not?” 
Jack. “Your band is too daintily small to hold 
such a large heart.” 
That made the engagement irrevocable. 
comennnssiiijictijiinsies 


Traouer. ‘Supposing I should cut a fish weighing 
nine pounds into three parts, keeping one myself, and 
giving one each to you and Freddie, what would you 
each get? 

Drox Hroxs. “ He would get the tail, and I the head.” 
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IN A RESTAURANT. 
WAITER. “How MANY ARE YOU, s 
HICKS (who thinks he’s funny). “I AM ON 
WAITER (who knows he is). ‘I THOUGHT "YOU WERE A Host.” 


““BRER QUICKSILVAH, 


BALLASTING 


VOLUME XXIV., No. 52. 
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HIS COAT FROCKS. 


WOT YOU PUTTIN’ DEM BRICKBATS IN 


you’ COAT-TAIL POCKETS FO’? GWAN KILL SOMEBODY ?” 


I ALLERS SLIPS SUMPIN HEAVY IN MY COAT TAILS "LONG 


‘BOUT DIS TIME, WHEN DE HEAVY WIN’S GIN TER BLOW, SOZE DEY 


STAY WHAR DEY B'LONGs.”’ 








Bi cee 








AT THE ACADEMY. 
“TI SAY, BROWN, THAT’S A GOOD THING, AND A FINE SUBJECT.” 
“OH YES—A FINE SUBJECT. BUT IT REQUIRES A GREAT ARTIST TO TREAT IT. I THINK 


I MAY TRY THAT MYSELF SOME TIME.” 


BALL GAMES OF THE SEASONS. 


In summer, when he held the bat, 
He asked the pitcher for a low ball; 
He took to football after that, 
And now he plays at snowball. 
censrementGiecncmes 


** Well, Jimmie,” said Uncle George, as he 
watched the boy at work on his sled, * are 
you polishing up the runners ?’ 

“No,” retorted Jimmie. *“ a m shinin’ up 
the sliders. Sleds don't run.’ 

a 

*“ You don’t have stewed prunes here every 
day, do you?” asked the new boarder of 
Hunker, as the two left the table. 

“Oh no,” replied Hunker. ‘Mrs. Small 
serves a good variety. We had 
stewed prunes to-day. To-mor- 
row we shall be likely to have 
prune. pie; next day prune 
sauce; then prune turnover, 
followed by prune meringue 
and prune rolls. Oh no; there’s 
no sameness here!” 

meme panye 

Tommy had laid in a supply 
of presents for every member 
of his family with the excep- 
tion of his little brother George. 

ren’t you going to give 
Georgie anything ?” queried his 
mother. 

“Yes. I always find an ap- 
ple in my stocking on Christ- 
mas morning, and I’m going to 
give Georgie the core.” 

commana pesmnsenes 


Primus, “That's an uncom- 
monly handsome house Law- 
son rents. What do you sup- 
pose he pays for it?” 

Srounvvs. “ Eight per cent. 
on the rent.” 


a 

“But what is this?” asked 
young Nilcash, as Miss Ding- 
batts pressed a check for $150 
into his hand, after saying 
** Yes” to his proposal of mar- 
riage. 

“That's to buy the engage- 
ment ring with, love.” 


“I suppose you are gettin 
up 4 surprise for Mand’s hrist: 
mas, Chappie ?” 

“Yaas. Mand will be awful- 
ly surprised. I’m not going to 
send her a thing.” 





A BOWLING FANCY. 
If I should beat her at the game, 
She'd say the sport was much too tame, 
And then decline again to roll, 
If I should let her win the game, 

Her verdict would be just the same, 
Because I knew not how to bowl. 
conmiasiiipieresireiene 

“Tl tell you what you ought to do, Har- 
ry,” said his father. ‘Just call up the chim. 
ney to Santa Claus and tell him what you 
want. He'll send it to you on Christmas.” 

Harry thought a moment, and then he ran 
to the fireplace, poked his head in, and called 
out, “Santy, send me down two wholesale 
toy stores, a candy shop, and a pocket-book 
full of gold pieces, and we'll call it square.” 


HE TOOK THE TRAIN AND DEPARTED. 


. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1891. 
BY ELIZABETH BULLARD 


oo the still splendor of the Orient 

night, 

lo shepherds watching, waiting, on their plains 
afar, 

Breaks the glad rapture of the Angel Song, 

Shines the calm radiance of the wondrous Star, 

“Glory to God on High!” 

Sing the bright, jovons throng, 

While countless hosts prolong 

Ceaseless the echoed song, 

“Glory to God on High! 

Peace and Good-will ! 

God's Peace to Earth from Heaven 

This day with His Son is given. 

Glory to God on High! 

to men!” 

And the Star, leading then, 

Led to the Christ. 


Peace and Good-will 


Through the 


waiting, 


sad mists of the world’s dreary 

Down the fierce ages of tumult and war, 

Through fear and 
hating, 

Still sounds the 
Star. 


wc Glory to God on Tligh!” 


confusion and deadliest 


Angels’ Song, still beams the 


Still sing the heavenly throng, 
While priest and choir prolong, 

In measured chant the song, 
“Glory to God on High! 

Peace and Good-will to men! 
God's Peace to Earth from Heaven 
This day with His Son is given. 
Glory to God on High! 

Peace and. Good-will !’ 

And the Star, leading still, 
Led to the Christ. 


Where now in the world’s high noontide bright 

Men halt and doubt and question and bewail, 

Dazed by 
light, 

, drunk with achievement, pose as gods, and 
fail 

Of all the promised Peace and Rest: 

Or, reaching, reach too far; 


keen splendors of the bounteous 


0 


3 


Or, searching for the Good, ignore the Best— 
Still, like the sure tide, throbs that song, 
Still through the glare serenely shines the Star, 
While chant the heavenly throng, 
And thankful hearts prolong 
Round all the Earth the song, 
Glory to God on High! 
Peace and Good-will to men! 
To-day through His Son is given 
God’s Peace to Earth from Heaven 
Glory to God on High! 
Peace and Good-will !” 
And the Star, leading still, 
Leads to the Christ. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. 

One _ pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 










MANUFACTURER 

L.. LEGRAND 
11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 

PARIS V 


General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 

NEW-YORK 

SOLD BY ALL 

DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 
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| FASHION AND FEASTING. |, 


Wits the advent of the social season and | 
| its attendant festivities will come the desire 
of the thoughtful hostess to minister in the 
most successful manner to the comfort and 
enjoyment of her guests. In the exercise of 
this, ber good tastes will be expended in her 
toilet and household decoration, her feminine 
arts will be exercised in the varied ways of 
diverting entertainment ; but her crowning 
effort will be expended upon her table ser- | 
vice, and al] her ingenuity will be employed 
in providing tasty, tempting, delicate, and 
dainty refreshments for her guests. With 
all the fancy and fashionable dishes, how- 
ever, there will invariably be served the 
more homely, but always enjoyed, bread, 
biscuit, or rolls. It is these that, when prop- 
erly made, furnish the substantial reliance, | 
and upon which, therefore, too much care | 
cannot be bestowed. The resources of the 
housekeeper of to-day are abundant to pro- 
vide these things so well flavored, so deli- 
cious and handsome, that they vie with the 
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artistic productions of the confectioner. A 
perfect flour, free from impurities of the 
wheat, is provided by the mills, and a leav- 
| ening agent is at hand which will perfectly 
| leaven and lighten it without impairment of 
| its nutritive qualities, thus insuring uniform- 
ly a perfect food. The most noted chefs of 
the country who make the tempting dishes 
that please the palates of the patrons of Del- 
monico’s, Sherry’s, the Windsor, the Union 
League Club, the Brunswick, the Hoffman 
House, and other noted hostelries, we are 
informed, obtain the results they dc in bread, 
biscuit, cake, and other pastry by the em- 
ployment of the Royal Baking Powder. 

The difference between a successful enter 
tainment and a failure is frequently to be 
traced to a lack of precaution in observing 
the little things, and of these none are more 
important than the spreading of the table, 
| whether it be elaborate or otherwise, with 
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food that shall be palatable and wholesome a2 FF “DAN | @ 
| as well as dainty and beautiful. P RACR? \l ite. ¢. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 3 4d 
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gepesee.c FOR@a? lor Sale by all dealers in Derfumery. * 
2 2D STUDIES r ‘ 
; AND PICTURES, including : 7 cr) In er Cry. ™~ 
. Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches > a 
4 and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- P of 
3 rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 1 2 § $ 
4 Meeting, Swallows, Female . , : : , 
| . Portrait shown in three pro- . 
» gressive stages [these progressive lessons*in oils 


p and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., ¢ 


» & 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 


Beginning any month. « 
: Inordertosecurethis most liberaloffer[the ordinary , 


Importers 


MUNROS BALDWIN, 


NEW YORK. 


» price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut out ¢ 
» this (Bazar) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, ¢ 
S MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union e, New York. ¢ 

{@ [llustrated Catal f over | free. Witt 
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Skin, Good Complexion, 


} 
And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 
| 


acker’s Tar Soap. 


‘“‘A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘¢The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 





Beauty Developed and Preserved! Makesthe Face Fairand Youthful. Im- 
proves Expression, Fills Hollows, Evens Features, Only treatment known for 
Wrinkles, Ready Relief for Headache, Neuralgia. U by Famous Beauties. 
Pimples, Wjpcthondy, Freckles, Tan, Oily Skin, Sallowness, Darkness 
under the Eyes, can be removed. Since our Book on this New Art appeared 
(Copyr'd, '90,) Face Massage has attracted widespread attention. It is the only 
Treatise on the Subject. Scientific, Reliable, indorsed by high Medical Authorities 
The Complete Outfit for Face Massage is manufactured only by us, 
MASSAGE OIL (Trade mark), is indispensable. Absorbed by the skin, 
Strengthens and Develops the Tissues. Rubs away Wrin- 
—3_ kles. No Substitute will yield results. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 
BALM OF LILYS: Nature’s Own Harmless Beautifier. Is Nota Paint, Powder,‘ Cream,’ or‘ Bleach.’ 
+ Does not clog the pores. Warranted by a $5,000 Cuarantee to contain No 
Poison of any name or nature. No Glycerine. Cannot harm the most delicateskin, A Magical liquid to 
use when making the Toilet. Delicately whitens and smoothesthe Complexion. FarSuperior to Paint or Powder. 
Absolutely does not show, but gives a refined and dainty fairness. Retains the Lily perfume, It is the most charming 
and satisfactory Beautifier ever sold. Price 50c. of Druggists or our Agents. If mailed, add 15 cents for postage. 
DELIGHT a Soap Substitute for facial nse. Price 15e. Gives the delicious sensation of Mountain Breezes. Does 
pnotirritate. This Outfit-SYLVAN’S MASSAGE OIL, BALM of LILYSand DELIGHT, 
enables one to enjoy the benefits of Face M e. Sentin plain case, with Free copy of our Famous 
Face Massage,’ for $1.65. For #2 we send the Massage Outfit, our super 
and a tube of Geranium Jelly (25c.) to Whitenthe Hands. SYLV 
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uperd Dental Cream, Kalliphora (2c) 
AN TOILET CO. Perfumers, Port Huron,Mich 









PISO'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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i! BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 
17S HAIR 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely —— removes all 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 

7) muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 

BARULAY & ew York, 





0. 44 Stone St., 
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Zend, F.C: 


COLORS ExXOUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELAML 


ENAMEL 


VOR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 











equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, ginss, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 


in every color, shade, and tint. 


60 cis., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS 


Asrinaty’s Enauisn Examet was awarded the first 


Prices, by mail, Tins, 


| prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
} at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


| 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ALL HANDS PLAY 


CUCKOO 


FoR FuUN. 
SOLD BY ALL TOY DEALERS. 
25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


SOME VALUABLE DIRECTIONS 


for mixing oil-colors, and for mixing water-colors, 
sent by mail on receipt of ten cents, by 


S. W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Piace, Boston, 
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LADIES 


PIRSUN "= GUIERLAIN's Perrumes [il SiS1 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917. Broadway, NEW-YORK,. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


J END stamp for picture, “The Pretty Typewriter,” 


| \ to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York, 
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Fie. 4.—-WOKKING PATTERN OF RAILROAD-GUIDE CASE, FIG, ¢ 


PARCHMENT. 


Embroidery Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle-work. 


“= use of parchment as a medium for needle-work ori 
ginated with the South Kensington School of Art Needle 
work, and it has made its mark and become one of their pet 
specialties. 

That it has won a high place in public favor was proved by 
the quantity bought at the May sale, which has now become as 
much a feature of the season as the picture-galleries. A num- 
ber of beautifully worked specimens enriched the stall held by 
Princess Christian, which speedily found purchasers. We give 
three examples of the work in Figs. 1, 2. and 3 on the accom 
panying page of designs, which are respectively a blotter, a tel 
egram case, and a railroad-guide case 

The patterns, which are all adapted from the same design, 
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Fic. 6.—TRAVELLING RUG. 
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Fig 1.—BLOTTER.—EMBROIDERY ON 
PARCHMENT 
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Fre. 3.—TELEGRAM CASE. 


are very French in character, and are fine- 
ly and solidly worked in silk, a variety of 
soft and carefully blended colors being used 
for each. A working pattern is given in 
Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 is an exceptionally handsome and 
effective screen, of a design which is Italian 
in style. It has a ground of cream-colored 
silk, on which the pattern is solidly embroid- 
ered in shades of silk in laid stitch, the stems 
and leaves in tones of brown and green, and 
the flowers in various soft colors. The whole 
is outlined with dark silk in crewel stitch, 
which accentuates and throws up the design. 
It is mounted in a charming gold frame of 
Louis XVI. period, which is well in keeping 
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Fie. 2. RAILROAD-GUIDE CASE.—[See Fie. 4) 





Fie. 7.—FOOT MUFF. 


with the needle-work, the top panel of each 
leaf of the screen being of glass 

Fig. 6 is a travelling rug or sack of dark 
blue serge. The design is a powdering of 
odd Old English sprays executed in dull 
colors, chiefly shades of green, blue, and 
brown. They are embroidered with several 
rows of chain stitch in coarse crewel, filled in 
with ornamental stitches. The rug is lined 
and trimmed with fur. It has a doubly 
lined part in front, also trimmed with fur 
to form a muff. 

Fig. 7 is a foot muff lined with fur. It is 
made of dark blue velveteen, with the design 
solidly worked in shades of green, blue, and 
fawn-colored crewel. 









Fie. 5.—LOUIS SIXTEENTH SCREEN 
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"T would be a thousand pities if he were to 
entangle her again. Mr. Clare can never be 
anything to us, Izz; and why should we 
grudge him to her, and not try to mend this 
quarrel? If he could on’y know what straits 
she’s put to, and what’s hovering round, 
he might come to take care of his own.” 

“*Could we let him know?” 

They thought of this all the way to their 
destination, but the bustle of re-establish- 
ment in their new place took up all their at- 
tention then. But when they were settled, 
a month later, they heard of Clare’s approach- 
ing return, though they had learnt nothing 
more of Tess. Upon that, agitated anew by 
their attachment to him, yet honorably dis- 
posed to her, Marian uncorked her penny 
ink bottle, and a few lines were concocted 
between the two girls: 


Honor’p Srr,—Look to your wife if 
you do love her as much as she do love you. 
For she is sore put to by an enemy in the 
shape of a friend. Sir, there is one near her 
who ought to be away. A woman should 
not be tried beyond her strength, and con- 
tinual dropping will wear away a stone—ay, 
more, a diamond. 

‘From Two WELL-WISHERS.” 


This they addressed to Angel Clare, at the 
only place they had ever heard him to be 
connected with, Emminster Vicarage, and 
took it to the post-office; after which they 
continued in a mood of emotional exaltation 
at their own generosity, which made them 
sing in hysterical snatches and weep at the 
same time. 


BOOK SIXTH 


FULFILMENT. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Ir was evening at Emminster Vicarage. 
The two customary candles, under their 
green shades, were burning in the vicar's 
study, but he had not been sitting there. 
Occasionally he came in, stirred the small 
fire which sufficed for the increasing mild- 
ness of spring, and went out again; some- 
times pausing at the front door, going on to 
the drawing-room, then returning again to 
the front door. 

It faced westward, and though gloom pre- 
vailed in-doors, there was still light enough 
to see with distinctness. Mrs. Clare, who 
had been sitting in the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed him-hither. 

‘* Plenty of time yet,” said the vicar. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t reach Chalk-Newton till six, even if 
the train should be punctual, and ten miles 
of country road, five of them in Crimmer- 
crock Laue, are not jogged over in a hurry 
by our old horse.” 

**But he has done it in an hour with us, 
my dear.” 

** Years ago.” 

Thus they passed the minutes, each well 
knowing that this was only waste of breath, 
the one essential being simply to wait. 

At length there was a slight noise in the 
lane, and the old pony-chaise appeared in- 
deed outside the railings. Moving the edge 
of the curtains, they saw alight therefrom a 
form which they affected to recognize, but 
would actually have passed by in the street 
without identifying, had he not got out of 
their carriage at the particular moment when 
a particular person was due. 

Mrs. Clare rushed through the dark pas- 
sage to the door, and her husband came more 
slowly after. The new arrival, who was just 
about to enter, saw their anxious faces in the 
doorway and the gleam of the west in their 
spectacles, because they confronted the last 
rays of day, but they could only see his 
shape against the light. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy, home again at last!” 
cried Mrs. Clare, who cared no more at that 
moment for the stains of heterodoxy which 
had caused all this separation than for the 
dust upon his clothes. What woman, indeed, 
among the most faithful adherents to the 
truth, believes in the promises and threats of 
the Word in the sense in which she believes 
in her own children, or would not throw her 
theology to the wind if weighed against their 
happiness? As soon as they reached the room 
where the candles were lighted she looked at 
his face. 

‘Oh, it is not Angel—not my son—the 
Angel who went away!” she cried, in all the 
irony of sorrow, as she turned herself away. 

His father, too, was shocked to see him, so 
reduced was that figure from its former con- 
tours by worry and the bad season which 
Clare had experienced in the climate to 
which he had so rashly hurried in his first 
aversion to the mockery of events at home. 
You could see the skeleton behind the inan, 
and almost the ghost behind the skeleton. 
His sunken eyepits were of morbid hue, and 
the light in his eyes had waned. The angular 
hollows and lines of his aged ancestors had 
succeeded to their reign in his face twenty 
years before their time. 

**I was ill over there, you know,” he said. 
“Tam all right now.” 

As if, however, to falsify this assertion, his 
legs seemed to give way, and he suddenly sat 
down to save himself from falling. It was 
only a slight attack of faintness, resulting 
from the tedious day’s journey and the ex- 
citement of arrival. 

**Has any letter come for me lately?” he 
asked. 

Only one had recently come. Others which 
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had arrived a few weeks earlier they had sent 
on to him, not knowing that he would start 
for home so soon. 

He hastily opened the letter produced, and 
was much disturbed to read in Tess’s hand- 
writing the sentiments expressed in her last 
hurried screed to him: 


‘*Oh, why have you treated me so mon- 
strously, Angel? I do not deserve it. I have 
thought it all over carefully, and I can never 
forgive you! You know that I did not in- 
tend to wrong you; why have you so wronged 
me? You are cruel—cruel indeed! I will 
try to forget you. It is all injustice I have 
received at your hands. 5 


‘It is quite true,” said Angel, throwing 
down the letter. ‘‘ Perhaps she will never 
be reconciled to me!” 

** Don’t, Angel, be so anxious about a mere 
child of the soil!” said his mother. 

“Child of the soil! Well, we all are chil- 
dren of the soil. I wish she were so in the 
sense you mean. But let me now explain to 
you what I have never explained before, that 
her father is a descendant in the male line of 
one of the oldest Norman houses, like a good 
many others who lead obscure agricultural 
lives in our villages, and are dubbed ‘sons 
of the soil.’ ” 

He soon retired to bed; and the next morn- 
ing, feeling exceedingly unwell, he remained 
in his room pondering. The circumstances 
amid which he had left Tess were such that 
though while on the south of the equator it 
had seemed the easiest thing in the world to 
rush back into ber arms, now that he had ar- 
rived it was not so easy as it had seemed. She 
was passionate, and her letter made him ask 
himself if it would be wise to confront her 
unannounced in the presence of her parents. 
Supposing that her love had indeed turned to 
dislike during the separation, a sudden meet- 
ing might lead to bitter words. 

Clare therefore thought it would be best to 
prepare Tess and her family by sending a 
line to Marlott, announcing his return, and 
his hope that she was still living with them 
there, as he had arranged for her to do when 
he left England. He despatched the inquiry 
that very day, and before the week was out 
there came a short reply from Mrs. Durbey- 
field. which did not remove his embarrass- 
ment, for it bore no address, though, to his 
surprise, it was not written from Marlott: 


‘‘Srr,—J write these few lines to say that 
my daughter is away from home at present, 
and J am not sure when she will return, but 
J will let you know as soon as she do. J do 
not feel at liberty to tell you where she is 
temporarily biding. J should say that me 
and my family have left Marlott for some 
time. Yours, J. DURBEYFIELD.” 


It was such a relief to Clare to learn that 
Tess was at least still alive that her mother’s 
still reticence as to her whereabouts did not 
long distress him. They were all angry with 
him, evidently. He would wait till Mrs. Dur- 
beyfield could inform him of Tess’s return, 
which her letter implied to be soon. He de- 
served no more. His had been a love “which 
alters when it alternation finds.” He had 
undergone some strange experiences in his 
absence; he had seen the virtual Faustina in 
the literal Cornelia, a spiritual Lucretia ‘in a 
corporeal Phryne; he had thought of the wo- 
man taken as one deserving to be stoned, 
and of the wife of Uriah being made a queen; 
and he had asked himself why had he not 
judged Tess constructively rather than bio- 
graphically, by the will rather than by the 

eed? 

Day after day passed while he waited at 
his father’s house for the promised second 
note from Joan Durbeyfield, and indirect- 
ly to recover a little more strength. The 
strength showed signs of coming back, but 
there was no sign of the letter. Then, at the 
end of a fortnight, the letters which had been 
sent on to him in Brazil were returned, and 
the first he read was the one from Tess, now 
some three months old, which she had writ- 
ten from Flintcomb-Ash. The unexpected 
sentences unmanned him quite: 

‘*{ must cry to you in my trouble—I have 
no one else. ... 1 think I must die if you do 
not come soon, or tell me to come to you. 
.... Please, please not to be just; only a little 
kind to me.... If you would come I could 
die in your arms. I would be well content 
to do that if you had forgiven me.... If 
you will send me one little line and say I 
am coming soon 1 will bide on, Angel: oh, so 
cheerfully!.... Think how it hurts my heart 
not to see youever,ever! Ah, if I could only 
make your dear heart ache one little minute 
of each day as mine does every day and all 
day long, it might lead you to show pity to 
your poor lonely one....1 would be con- 
tent, ay, glad, to live with you as your ser- 
vant, if 1 may not as your wife; so that I 
could only be near you, and get glimpses of 
you, and think of you as mine....I1 long 
for only one thing in heaven, or earth, or 
under the earth, to meet you, my own dear! 
Come to me, come to me, and save me from 
what threatens me.” 

Clare’s eyes were blinded with tears as, 
springing wildly up to go and find her imme- 
diately, he asked his father if she had applied 
for any money during his absence. His 
father returned a negative, and then for the 
first time it occurred to Angel that her pride 
had stood in her way. From his remarks his 
parents now for the first time gathered the 
real reason of their separation; and their 
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Christianity was such that, reprobates being 
their especial care, the tenderness towards 
Tess which her blood, her simplicity, even 
her poverty, had not engendered, was Instant- 
ly excited by her sin. 

Whilst he was hastily packing together a 
few articles for his journey, he glanced over 
a poor plain missive also lately come to hand 
—the one from Marian and Izz Huett, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Honor'd Sir, look to your wife if 
you do love her as much as she do love you,” 
and signed, ‘‘ From Two Well-wishers.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

In a quarter of an hour Clare was leaving 
the house, whence his mother watched his 
thin figure as it disappeared into the street. 
He had declined to borrow his father’s old 
mare, well knowing of its necessity to the 
household. He went to the inn, where he 
hired a trap, and could hardly wait during 
the harnessing. Ina very few minutes after, 
he was driving up the hill out of the town, 
which, three months earlier in the year, Tess 
had descended with such hopes, and ascend- 
ed with such shattered purposes. 

Benville Lane soon stretched before him, 
its hedges and trees purple with buds; but 
he was looking at other things, and only re- 
called himself to the scene sufficiently to 
enable him to keep the way. In something 
less than an hour and a half he had skirted 
the south of the King’s Hintock estates and 
ascended to the untoward solitude of Cross- 
in-Hand, the unholy stone whereon Tess had 
been compelled by Alec D’Urberville, in his 
convertcd character, to swear the strange 
oath that she would never wilfully tempt him 
again. The pale and blasted nettle stems of 
the preceding year even now lingered naked- 
ly in the banks, young green nettles of the 
present spring growing from their roots. 

Thence he went along the verge of the up- 
land overhanging the other Hintocks, and 
turning tothe right, plunged into the bracing, 
calcareous region of Flintcomb-Ash, the ad- 
dress from which she had written to him in 
one of the letters, and which he supposed to 
be the place of sojourn referred to by her 
mother. Here, of course, he did not find her, 
and what added to his depression was the 
discovery that no ‘‘ Mrs. Clare” had ever 
been heard of by the cottagers or by the 
farmer himself, though Tess was remember- 
ed well enough by her Christian name. His 
name she had obviously never used during 
their separation, and her dignified sense of 
their total severance was shown not much 
less by this abstention than by the hardships 
she had chosen to undergo (of which he now 
learnt for the first time) rather than apply to 
his father for more funds. 

From this place they told him Tess Dur- 
beyfield had gone, without due notice, to the 
home of her parents, on the other side of 
Blackmoor, and it therefore became neces- 
sary to find Mrs. Durbeyfield. She had told 
him she was not now at Marlott, but had 
been curiously reticent as to her actual ad- 
dress, and the only course was to go to Mar- 
lott and inquire for it. The farmer,who had 
been so churlish with Tess, was quite smooth- 
tongued to Clare, and lent him a horse and 
man to drive him to Marlott, the gig be had 
arrived in being sent back to Emminster; for 
the limit of a day’s journey with that horse 
was reached. 

Clare would not accept the loan of the 
farmer's vebicle for a further distance than 
to the outskirts of Marlott, and,sending it 
back with the man who had driven him, he 
entered on foot the village which was the 
spot of his dear Tess’s birth. It was as yet 
too early in the year for much color to ap- 
pear in the gardens and foliage; the so-called 
spring was but winter overlaid with a thin 
coat of greenness, and it was of a parcel with 
his expectations. 

The house in which Tess had passed the 
years of her childhood was now inhabited by 
another family, who had never known her. 
The new residents were in the garden, taking 
as much interest in their own doings as if the 
homestead had never passed its primal time 
in conjunction with the histories of others, 
beside which their histories were but as a 
tale that is told. They walked about the 
garden paths with thoughts of their own 
concerns entirely uppermost, bringing their 
actions at every moment into jarring collision 
with the dim figures behind them, talking as 
though the time when Tess lived there were 
not one whit intenser in story than now. 
Even the spring birds sang over their heads 
as if they thought there was nobody missing 
in particular. 

On inquiry of these precious innocents, to 
whom even the name of their predecessors 
was a fading memory, Clare learned that 
John Durbeytield was dead; that his widow 
and children had left Marlott, declaring they 
were going to live at Kingsbere, but instead 
of doing so had gone on to Trantridge, near 
Chaseborough. By this time Clare abhorred 
the house for ceasing to contain Tess, and 
hastened away from its hated presence with- 
out once looking back. 

His way was by the field in which he had 
first beheld her at the dance. It was as bad 
as the house—even worse. He passed on 
through the church-yard, where, amongst the 
new head-stones, he saw one of a somewhat 
superior design to the rest. The inscription 
ran thus: 


“In Memory of John Durbeyfield, rightly 
D’Urberville, of the once Powerful oman 
of that Name,and Direct Descendant throug 
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an Illustrious Line from Sir Bryan D’Urber- 
ville, one of the Knights of the Conqueror, 
Died March 10th, 18— 

“ How ARE THE Miguty FA.ien.” 


Some man, apparently the sexton, had ob- 
served Clare standing there, and drew nigh. 

‘* Ah, sir, now that’s a man who didn’t want 
to lie here, but wished to be carried to Kings- 
bere, where his ancestors be.” 

‘*And why didn’t they respect his wish?” 

“‘Oh, no money. Bless your soul, sir, why 
—there, I wouldn’t wish to say it everywhere, 
but even this head-stone, for all the flourish 
wrote upon en, is not paid for.” 

‘*Ah! Who put it up?” 

The man told the name of a mason in the 
village, and,on leaving the church-yard, Clare 
called at the mason’s house. He found that 
the statement was true, and paid the bill. 
This done, he turned in the direction of 
Chaseborough. 

The distance was too long for a walk, but 
Clare felt such a strong desire for isolation 
that at first he would neither hire a convey- 
ance nor go to a circuitous line of railway by 
which he might eventually reach the place. 
At Shaston, however, he found he must hire; 
but the way was such that he did not enter 
Trantridge till about seven o'clock in the 
evening, having traversed a distance of over 
twenty miles since leaving Marlott. 

The village being small, he had little diffi- 
culty in finding Mrs. Durbeyfield’s tenement, 
which was a house in a walled garden, remote 
from the main street, where she had stowed 
away her awkward old furniture as best she 
could. It was plain that for some reason or 
other she had not wished him to visit her, and 
he felt his call to be somewhat of an intru- 
sion. She came to the door herself, and the 
light from the evening sky fell upon her face. 

This was the first time that Clare had ever 
met her, but he was too preoccupied to ob- 
serve more than that she was still a hand- 
some woman, in the garb of a respectable 
widow. He was obliged to explain that he 
was Tess’s husband, and his object in com- 
ing there, and he did it awkwardly enough. 

**T want to see her at once,” he added. 
‘* You said you would write to me again, but 
you have not done so.” 

‘*Because she’ve not come home,” 
Joan. 

**Do you know if she is well?” 

“T don’t. But you ought to, sir,” said she. 

‘‘T admit it. Where is she staying?” 

From the beginning of the interview Joan 
had disclosed her embarrassment by keeping 
her hand to the side of her cheek. ‘‘ I— 
don’t know exactly where she is staying,” 
she answered. ‘‘ She was—but—” 

‘* Where was she?” 

‘* Well, she is not there now.” In her eva- 
siveness she paused again, and the younger 
children had by this time crept to the door, 
where, pulling at his mother’s skirts, the 
youngest murmured, “Is this the gentleman 
who is going to marry Tess?” 

“He was married to her,” Joan whispered. 
‘*Go inside.” 

Clare saw her efforts for reticence, and 
asked, ‘‘ Do you think Tess would wish me 
to try and find her? If not, of course—” 

‘**T don’t think she would.” 

** Are you sure?” 

‘*T am sure she wouldn't.” 

He was turning away; and then he thought 
of Tess’s tender letter. ‘‘I am sure she 
would!” he retorted, passionately. ‘* I know 
her better than you do.” 

“That's very likely, sir; for I have never 
really known her.” 

“ Please tell me her address, Mrs. Durbey- 
field, in kindness to a lonely, wretched man.” 

Tess'’s mother again restlessly swept her 
cheek with her vertical hand, and seeing that 
he suffered, she at last said, in a low voice, 
‘She is at Sandbourne.” 

* Ah—where there? Sandbourne has be- 
come a large place, they say.” 

‘*I don’t know more particularly than I 
have said—Sandbourne. For myself, 1 was 
never there.” 

It was apparent that Joan spoke the truth 
in this, and he pressed her no further. 

“Are you in want of anything?” he said, 
gently. 

“No, sir,” she replied. 
well provided for.” 

Without entering the house, Clare turned 
away. There was a station three miles 
ahead, and paying off his coachman, he 
walked thither. The last train to Sand- 
bourne left shortly after, and it bore Clare on 
its wheels. 


said 


’ 


‘*We are fairly 


CHAPTER LV. 


Ar eleven o’clock that night, having se- 
cured a bed at one of the hotels and tele- 
graphed his address to his father immediately 
on his arrival, he walked out into the streets 
of Sandbourne. It was too late to call on or 
inquire for any one, and he reluctantly post- 
poned his purpose till the morning. But he 
could not retire to rest just yet. 

This fashionable watering-place, with its 
eastern and its western stations, its piers, its 
groves of pines, its promenades, and its cov- 
ered gardens, was to Angel Clare like a fairy 
place suddenly created by the stroke of a 
wand, and allowed to get a little dusty. An 
outlying easternmost tract of the enormous 
Egdon waste was close at hand, yet on the 
very verge of that tawny piece of antiquity 
such a glittering novelty as this pleasure-city 
had chosen to spring up. Within the space 
of a mile from its outskirts every irregularity 
of the soil was prehistoric, every ravine an 
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undisturbed British trackway, not a sod hav- 
ing been turned there since the days of the 
Cesars. Yet the exotic had grown here sud- 
denly as the prophet’s gourd, and had drawn 
hither Tess. 

By the midnight lamps he went up and 
down the winding ways of this new world in 
an old one, and could discern between the 
trees and against the stars the lofty roofs, 
chimney, gazebos, and towers of the numer- 
ous fanciful residences of which the place 
was composed. 
mansions, a Mediterranean lounging - place 
on the English Channel; and as seen now by 
night it seemed even more imposing than it 
was. 

The sea was near at hand, but not intru- 
sive. It murmured, and he thought it was 
the pines; the pines murmured in precisely 
the same tones, and he thought they were the 
sea. 

Where could Tess possibly be, a cottage 
girl, his young wife, amidst all this wealth 
and fashion? The more he pondered, the 
more was he puzzled. Were there any cows 
to milk here? There certainly were no fields 
to till. She was most probably engaged to do 
something in one of these large houses; and 
he sauntered along, looking at the chamber 
windows and their lights going out one by 
one, and wondered which of them might be 
hers. 

Conjecture was useless, and just after 
twelve o'clock he entered and went to bed. 
Before putting out his light he re-read Tess’s 
impassioned letter. Sleep, however, he could 
not—so near her, yet so far from her—and 
he continually lifted the window-blind and 
regarded the backs of opposite houses, and 
wondered behind which of the sashes she 
reposed at that moment. 

He might almost as well have sat up all 
night. Inthe morning he arose at seven, 
and shortly after went out, taking the direc 
tion of the chief post-office. At the door he 
met an intelligent postman coming out with 
letters for the morning delivery. 

‘Do you know the address 
Clare?” asked Angel. 

The postman shook his head. 
membering that she would have been likely 
to continue the use of her maiden name, 
Clare said, ‘‘ Or a Miss Durbeyfield?” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


of a Mrs. 


Then, re- 


HIS DAUGHTER’S BAIRN. 
See illustration on page 1001. 
I ig this season, when the world is full of 
rejoicing, we are a little impatient of 
sorrow, and, so far as we can compass it, 
our effort is to shut it out of our charmed 
circle. Yet, 
*“*There is no flock, however watched 
But one dead lam) is there 
There is no household, howsoe ‘er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


and tended, 


The *‘ bairn ” here is motherless, and as her 
grandfather’s hand clasps hers, the man’s 
thought is of a little head that once rested 
against his breast in the gloaming, of an eager 
voice that used to plead for stories. He is 
much more apt to think of this former child 
than of the woman she became, and he mixes 
up the first and the second little Mary in his 
thought. Courage, poor heart! The daugh- 
ter’s bairn will be your unspeakable comfort. 
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ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER | | 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY co. ’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


; Sold everywhere, pooabbthanata wil esonly 








33 MILLION Lbs. | 


Best Books ‘orGirls 





| The most perfect toilet powder is 


UTINE FAY 


ELO 


Prepared w 


"TEL 
Caation. — None Genvine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH, FAY. 
aon cen ltl ects. Sennen 


HILDEGARDE’S HOLIDAY. 


By Laura FE 





RIcHARDs, author of ‘‘ Four Feet, Two 
Feet, and No Feet,” et« The great demand for ‘‘ Quee 
Hildegarde,”’ and the warm welcome it received 
called for this companion volume, illustrated with 





inal designs by Copeland. 1 vol., 


QUEEN HILDEGARDE. 


3y Laura FE 
lar girl’s book, 
new and original 


Special Poudre de Riz 12mo, cloth, 
th bismuth by CHF. FA Y, Perfumer, 9,P.acla Paix, 
ER 


USE NONE O' 





‘RICHARDS 
containing 
drawings 


A new edition of this popu 


nineteen illlustrations from 





For 30 Days. Wish 
extend our business and mi 


ape Lye ae D pesrenay 4 Photograph, Tintype, foramen g or Seg neeiy 9p of yourrelf | 
our family, living or dead and we wi | 


TRAIT TREE OF 1 CHARGE, 





“We should like the sensible, I 
girl in her early teens who would not like t 
to like it would simply argue a screw loose s¢ 

Boston Post 


to sec 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
6 new customers, we have decided to make this Speetal Offer: 





mewhere.’ 


i make you a CRAYON POR- 








provided you exh'bit it to your friends as a sample of our 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, ES $1.25 
influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on P sas P 
Bact petary and it willbe returned in perfookooder. We make any change in picture Holiday Edition, illuminated inated covers, $1.50 
ish, ae iaterfering with Ld cosy ee le nS ZO. — ase a 
mailto s Opposite New German Theatre, Al —We wi rfe 
Guser angen CRESCENT CRAY not S seselving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. Tnis offer is bo A GREAT SUCCESS. 
> PERSONAL BEAUTY | CHOICE DECORATIVE PLANTS | CAPT. JANUARY. sx torsos sow naa 
= From the Tropics of the World. Ree a 6 od pene barge aa haces 
ACQUIRE a RETAIN IT. _ The ——_ as season is approaching and among the decora- int resting - miniature Lord Fauntleroy 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, | 8S $0 much used at this time Pig wlan a ata am 16mo, cloth, unique, 0 ct 


Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
= Reduce Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 
Seay the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. Jt contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics,” 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


“PARTED BANG” 


ase of natural CuRLY # ir, 

arnteed “becomin: ies 
who wear their hair wanted $6 
up, according to size and color. 
repped ask, ae ete De — 


$2; Hi Cosm 
sent O.0-D an where. Send to 
ust’d Price-Lists 
cago 


the m’fr for 
€.Burnham,71 State-st.(Cent'l: Music Hall)Chi 
NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. 


D EA F°: heard. Successful when all ‘oot REE 


fall. Sold only by FP. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 














FERNS AND PALMS. 


We have these in sizes suitable 
for either window or dinner-table | 
decoration, and sell them at such | 
low prices that every one may in 
dulge their fancy or good taste for 
at least enough to make a display 


SIX GIRLS... 


A charming book forgirls. By Fannre Beive IrvinG 
This book is regarded as a second “ Little Women.” 
Jeautiful designs by Merrill, the ‘Wl ustrator of the holiday 

edition of ‘‘ Little Women.’ 
1 vol 


EpitT1 


Compare our prices with others! , 12mo, cloth, Reduced to $1.25 

ee you get double Holiday Edition, illuminated quarto covers, $1.50 
An elegant Fern or neat Palm, For sale by all booksellers, or sent, pi age 1, om receipt 

20 cents, or Five Ferns and Three af datin Ei a ie bi, 

Palms for only $1.00, postpaid of price e pu 


The elegant collection of plants 
offered last month for $1 
given great satisfaction, 
— ntinue to send to all app if 

cants. Don't fail to get our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of hundreds of rare Tropical Plants ; free to 
all customers and intending purchasers, 


THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, 
R. D. Hoyt, Manager, Seven Oaks, Florida. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Sean yubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver Troubles, Gr avel, 
Rheumatism, and Neuralgia 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, 
Alterativ 6 
158 W. 23d St., New York 
135 Griswold St., Detroit 











UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub. 
lished by the Hotel del Corona . lo, Coronado Beach, Califor- 
. BABCOCK, Manager. 


and 
oh 


nia, will be sent upon _— ation to E. 


Offices : 








Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 





310 No. 4th St., St. Louis 
39 Exchange Fiace Roche: ster, N ¥ 
Send for pamphiet of rete a ¢ test its 
Cficacy, free of charge 
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HARPER'S BAZAR ADVERTISER. SUPPLEMENT. 





















Complying with general request, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


will in future for the United States be covered with a 


Quickly Soluble, 
Pleasant Coating, 


completely disguising the taste of the. Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


eee eertte wns 


























Dr. A. N. Bell, Editor of the Sanztarian, 
New York, writes: ‘* Pearline has gained special 
ascendency in my household and in many 
others to my knowledge, for cleansing flannels. 
Your own directions for its use are those we 
abide by: ‘Wash flannels by hand in luke- 
warm Pearline suds; rinse thoroughly in warm 
water; wring dry (by pressure through clothes 
wringer); pull and shake well; dry in warm 
temperature and they will keep soft without 
shrinking.’” 


Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 

Pearline is a household word 
to-day, and many a_ housekeeper 
would hardly know how to get along 
without it. Yet 13 years ago it was 
notknown. Surely, this labor-saving 
article has made great strides during 
this time, and all because it is just 
what it is represented to be, and will 
do all that is claimed for it to do. 





From New York Tribune. 

Why trudge along in old ruts, when _labor- 
savers are appearing on all sides? James Pyle’s 
Pearline heads the list. It saves labor of the 
hardest kind, and produces the best and quickest 
results in the kitchen, laundry and house-clean- 
ing. Thousands of housekeepers have grown to 
think it indispensable, and we advise all of our 
readers who do not use it, to get it at once. A 


fair trial will convince the most skeptical of its 
merits. 


Danger! 


As one wash is sufficient 
to ruin flannels, great care 
should be exercised as to the 
use of the many imitations 
which are being offered by 
unscrupulous grocers and 


peddlers. 


He Shrinks from Washing 


—so do woolens and flannels, if they’re not washed properly. Try 
the right way. Get a package of, Pearline, and do as directed. 

Your things won't shrink, and they'll be softer and brighter, 
than ever before. That’s the beauty of Pearline—washing is not 
only easier, but better and safer. Things that you wouldn’t dare 
to trust to the wear and tear of the washboard are washed perfectly 
with Pearline. You save work, wear, time, and money with it. 


It can’t do harm. 


Millions use Pearline! 
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if Quickly 
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Made 


Always Light 


IT I§ INDISPENSABLE. 


: WHOLESOME-DELIGIOUS 





Never Sour 
and most Economical. 


Royal Bakin¢ Powder is specially made for use in the prepa- 
ration of the finest and most delicate cookery. In the 
easy, expeditious and economical preparation 

of wholesome and appetizing food 
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to eat 


Green Turtle. 
Terrapin. 
Chicken, 
Chicken Gumbo. 
Mulligatawny. 
Purée of Game. 
Mock Turtle. 
Ox Tail. 
Consommé, 
Tomate. 

















Sold by all Fancy Grocers, 


Franco-American goods. 


New York. 





Two Good Things 


A hint for the Thanksgiving Dinner, 
Christmas Dinner, and every other dinner. 


French Bouillon, 
Julienne. 
Printanier. 
Mutton Broth. 
Vegetable. 

Beef. 

Pea. 

Clam Chowder. 
Clam Broth. 
Pearl Tapioca. 


but as competitors 
have stolen both our 


| names ‘*French Soups” and ‘* Royal” Plum Pudding, you will have to ask for the 


Franco- American Food Co.., 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, 




















Economical, Dainty and 







Practical Dishes, 


MADE WITH 


iebig “Company's’ 
Extract of Beef. — 


A Small Quantity added to any Soup, Sauce, 









or Gravy, gives Strength and Fine Flavor. 


















— ates 


This shows a jar of the Genuine, A Few Sample Recipes— 


Stewed Breast of Lamb. 


3 Persons.— Time 1% Hours. 


| 

| Rice Soup. 
7 Persons.— Time 1 Hour. 
| 

| 


Cut into pieces a breast of 
lamb, season with pepper and 
salt,and pour over it 144 pints 
of Liebig Stock (1 good tea- 
spoonful of the Company's Ex- 
tract), and stew very gently for 
about 114 hours. Before serv- 
ing, thicken the gravy with 
flour. fushrooms or as 
may be stewed with the meat 


Soak ¥ lb. of rice in boiling | 
water fors5 or6 minutes, Have ! 
ready 2 quarts of boiling stock, | 
made with 1 dessertspoonful | 
of Liebig Company's +3 | 
dissolvec 


-xtract 

in 2 quarts of boil 
ing water; add the rice and 
stew gently for 1 hour; season 
to taste with a little cayenne 
and pounded mace, 


| 

Sauce for Mutton Cutlets. | 
Stew in half a “gr Liebig | 
gravy (made with % a tea- 
spoonful of the Company's 
Extract) dozen button mush- | 
rooms chopped, % a bay leaf, | 
a sprig of parsley, and half a } 
shallot, shred finely ; thicken | 
with butter, rolled in flour, { 
také out the bay leaf, and add | 
salt and pepper. 


Salmi of Duck. 
Stew gently the giblets of a 
duck in I iebig Gravy, sea 
soned with cayenne, three 
finely shred shallots, and some 
pepper and sa:t. 
oast the duck, cut it up, 
and lay it in a stewpan, with 
the gravy; simmer till quite 
hot; then sqeeze a lemon into 
| the sauce, strain it over the 
duck, and send to table hot. 








with Justus von Liebig’s signature. 


From LIEBIG CO.’S COOK BOOK, which will be sent on 
application to Messrs. Daucuy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 











BE SURE YOU GET THIS ONLY. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Makes Cheapest, Purest, and Best Beef Tea. 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL 


“Gt pire 





Crab Apple Blossom Perfume 
"947, 2 Wj : | 

















AND THE CELEBRATED 

INVICORATING LAVENDAR 
Annual Sale, over 300,000 Bottles. 

LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK SAY OF THEM: 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ 
a delicate perfume of highest quality; one of the choicest ever pro- 
duced.”"—Court Journal. 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the * Crab Apple Blossoms,’ which is put up 
by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of 
spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.”— 
New York Observer. 

‘It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months 
has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, 
Paris, and New York.”—The Argonaut. 











WHAT 
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‘* 4 perfume that never cloys, but is always fresh, and, being bh 2on- 
centrated, retains its odor for a long time.” —London Court Cir. 
“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delic ver- 


fume,*‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Cou, ony, 
should procure also a bottle of their‘ Invigorating Lavender Salts.’ 
There is no more agreeable cure for headache; and by leaving the stopper 
out for a few moments a delightful perfame escapes, which freshens and 
purifies the air most enjoyably.’”’"—Le Follet, Paris. 

N° articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusiasm which has greeted 
L the CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, and the CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. They are lit- 
erally the delight of two continents, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New York. They are daily 
bringing pleasure, comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are suld by all druggists, as follows: 

CRAB Al’PLE BLOSSOM PERFUME, 1 0z., 75c.; 2 0z., $1.25; 8 oz., $1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. CRAB APPLE 
BLOSSOM SOAP, in decorated caskets, 50c. a tablet 

Do not fail to try this delicious CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SQAP, and the INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER SALTS. 

Send st»mps or P. O. Order for either of the above articles to CASWELL, MASSEY | CO., New York, or '’. 
METCALF & CO., or MELVIN & BADGER, of Boston, or GEORGE B. EVANS, of Piiindelphia, and the articles 
ordered will be sent at once, postpaid, to any address, The largest sizes are the most advantageous. The remark- 
able lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. 

Send 50 cents, and a fall-size tablet of the NEW CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM TOILET SOAP will be sent in a 
decorated casket, postpaid, to any address, Sold by all dealers in perfumery. At wholesale by MoKESSON & 


ROBBINS, HALL & RUCKEL, PARK & TILFORD, W. H. SCHIERFELIN & CO., MUNROE & BALDWIN, 
New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO, !77 New Bond Street, London. 











